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CONTRASTS IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN FICTION 
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We have come a long way from the time when Sydney Smith con- 
temptuously inquired, ““Who reads an American book?” There exists 
today a rapidly growing interchange between the publishing centers 
of London and New York. The balance is no longer heavily on one 
side of the water; in steadily increasing numbers American books are 
published, reviewed, and sold in England. The London publishers 
no longer wait for the mountain to come to Mahomet; they are be- 
ginning to pay annual visits to New York, as our own publishers 
have gone habitually to London, in search of promising new writers. 
Many books bearing well-known names, whether British or Ameri- 
can, are published simultaneously in the two countries. Sinclair 
Lewis’ most recent novel, for example, appeared on the same date 
in England and America; and it was interesting to observe that it 
was more favorably received by English than by American critics 

Barriers have broken down in other respects as well. If Americans, 
in their speech, have perceptibly modified the mother-tongue, the 
English have, in recent years, grown increasingly receptive to Ameri- 
canisms. But in the style, the temper, and the content of certain 
forms of creative writing there are, it seems to me, distinct differ- 
ences between the output of the British and our own. These diver- 
gences are more clearly marked in the drama, the novel, and the 
short story than elsewhere. It is the purpose of this paper to attempt 
to describe the nature of these differences as one finds them in con- 


1 Editor of the New York Times Book Review. 
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temporary British and American fiction. Are they so apparent as to 
justify the observation one occasionally hears to the effect that to 
the practiced reader the sampling of only a few pages is sufficient to 
distinguish between the two? 

Naturally the distinction must be such as not to depend upon the 
assumption that because a given novel has its setting in London or 
in Devonshire it is evidently the work of an Englishman. As a mat- 
ter of fact, of course, it is rare, indeed, for an American writer to 
choose a contemporary English setting for his novel, or for an Eng- 
lish writer to place his story in the United States. The differences 
one must look for are obviously those which go beyond the choice of 
theme or locale. 

They are differences which arise in part from a contrast in national 
temper. I make no new observation when I say that the English and 
ourselves are not keyed to the same pitch. We live our lives at a 
quicker tempo than they; and this is reflected in our entertainments 

in the sports we watch, in the plays we see, in the books we read. 
We have, too, a much stronger appetite for novelty; we tire more 
quickly of any repetitive pattern. The English sense of humor has, 
if you like, a subdued quality; yet it springs, I think, more complete- 
ly out of an attitude toward life than does our own contemporary 
wisecracking, which partakes more of the nature of wit than of 
humor. And always our tendency is toward overstatement, while 
that of the British is persistently in the direction of understatement. 

Such temperamental cleavages as these are plainly reflected in the 
novels of the two countries. While it is true that there is no lack of 
leisurely American novels—most of the fiction which in recent years 
has concerned itself with exploration of the American past in stories 
of succeeding generations can be so described—there has developed 
in the work of the so-called ‘‘hard-boiled” school a tautness and a 
swiftness of tempo which is rarely to be encountered in British fic- 
tion. The feel of such books as James M. Cain’s The Postman Always 
Rings Twice and Serenade is unmistakably American. There is a 
hectic, feverish quality about them which bears the same relation 
to British writing as an American football game does to a cricket 
match, both as to the playing of the game and as to the reactions of 
the spectators. This particular difference—the difference in tempo— 
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is most marked in our “hard-boiled”’ fiction; but, generally speaking, 
it is one which extends to a degree through contemporary American 
prose. For my own part, I think that, although this excessively 
heightened pace can sometimes be used to excellent purpose, its 
prevalence is not an altogether healthy condition. It can easily be- 
come forced, and it can arouse in some readers something very like 
resentment at being rushed along. Certainly the insistence on pace 
has already been pushed too far in the American theater. 

It seems to me, also, that our “‘hard-boiled”’ school is running an- 
other danger through the practice of a theory which I think illus- 
trates still another difference between English and American writ- 
ing. This is the theory which dictates that, if one is writing about 
gunmen or pool-playing adolescents or inarticulate coal-heavers, 
nothing must be permitted to obtrude upon the narrative which is 
beyond the ken of the restricted mental and moral horizons of the 
characters. The reader is to be held strictly within the confines of 
their capacities for observation and reflection. This is, of course, an 
extension of the principles of naturalism to a point where one can 
expect nothing in the way of illumination of those emotional and 
ethical conflicts which constitute the drama of life. The practice of 
this theory has penetrated much farther into American than it has 
into British fiction. 

I have said that there is, at times, a perceptible difference in the 
tempo of American, as opposed to British, prose. There is also, 
though this, too, is by no means general, a difference in structure. 
Our prose is, on the whole, looser and more informal, with more 
drive and less balance than the English. Yet it would be an easy 
matter to pick from any shelf of current fiction as many novels in 
which the prose structure of the American book is indistinguishable 
from that of the English as there would be those which could be 
cited in support of the difference. The character of the prose written 
by Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, or John Dos Passos, to take 
a few names which come first to mind, is indubitably American; but 
could one say the same of Willa Cather, Louis Bromfield, or Ellen 
Glasgow? No Englishmen write a prose at all comparable to the 
prose of the first three writers I have just named; but is there any 
fundamental structural difference between the works of the second 
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three and the writing, let us say, of H. M. Tomlinson, J. B. Priestley, 
or Virginia Woolf? A cleavage of this sort certainly exists, but it is, 
as yet, by no means a universal cleavage. 

Let me illustrate by example the sort of narrative writing which 
seems to me indubitably American, which could not by any means 
be mistaken for the work of an English novelist. The character of 
the passage I am about to quote from James M. Cain’s Serenade is 
not, I think, dependent upon the presence of two or three American- 
isms which appear in it; substitute other words for them, and the 
essential texture of the following paragraph would remain un- 
changed: 

I went out, took the key out of my pocket, got in, and started the car. I had 
to back up to turn around, and all three of them started to scream and yell. It 
wasn’t Spanish. I think it was pure Aztec. But you could get the drift. 1 was 
stealing the car, the viveres, everything they had. Up to then I was nothing but 
a guy going nuts, and trying to get started in time to get there if we were ever 
going to get there. But the way they acted gave me an idea. I put her in first, 
hauled out of there, and kept on going. 

There is nothing in the content of the next passage to indicate the 
nationality of the author; but, like the paragraph from Serenade, 
this from 1919, by Dos Passos, is just as surely the writing of an 
American: 

By the time they got to Chartres it was raining hard. They spent a gloomy 
day there. The stained glass that had been taken away for safety during the war 
hadn’t been put back yet. The tall twelfthcentury saints had a wet, slimy look in 
the driving rain. Freddy said that the sight of the black virgin surrounded by 
candles in the crypt was worth all the trouble of the trip for him, but it wasn’t 
for Eveline. Eleanor and J. W. didn’t turn up; “Of course not in this rain,’’ said 
Freddy. It was a kind of relief to Eveline to find that she’d caught cold and 
would have to go to bed as soon as she got home. Freddy took her to her door 
in a taxi but she wouldn’t let him come up for fear he’d find Don there. 


What these two passages seem to me to have in common is a sort 
of nervous edge, together with a looseness of structure, which I 
think is typical of a great deal of American prose. Englishmen do not 
write like that, but there are plenty of American writers whose prose 
might well be English prose. Take even Thomas Wolfe, who in his 
sprawling vitality would seem to be a strikingly indigenous product. 
Yet, such a passage as this, in no sense unusual, from Of Time and 
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the River, could be duplicated, in texture and structure, in almost any 
English novel one might take down from the shelf: 

At day-break, suddenly, he awoke. The first light of the day, faint, gray- 
white, shone through the windows of his berth. The faint gray light fell on the 
stiff white linen, feverishly scuffed and rumpled in the distressful visions of the 
night, on the hot pillows and on the long cramped figure of the boy, where dim 
reflection already could be seen on the polished surface of the berth above his 
head. Outside, that smoke-gray light had stolen almost imperceptibly through 
the darkness. The air now shone gray-blue and faintly luminous with day, and 
the old brown earth was just beginning to emerge in that faint light. Slowly, the 
old brown earth was coming from the darkness with that strange and awful 
stillness which the first light of the day has always brought. 


Or this, from Louis Bromfield’s Early Autumn: 


She did not go to her own room, because it would have been impossible to 
sleep, and she could not go to the drawing-room to face, in the mood which 
held her captive, such young faces as those of Jean and Thérése and Sybil. At 
the moment she could not bear the thought of any enclosed space, of a room or 
even a place covered by a roof which shut out the open sky. She had need of the 
air and that healing sense of freedom and oblivion which the sight of the marshes 
and the sea sometimes brought to her. She wanted to breathe deeply the fresh, 
salty atmosphere, to run, to escape somewhere. .. . . 


Certainly the passages from Wolfe and Bromfield which I have 
just quoted have more in common with the following excerpt from 
Virginia Woolf’s The Years than they have with the paragraphs from 
Cain and Dos Passos: 

It was raining in Oxford. The rain fell gently, persistently, making a little 
chuckling and burbling noise in the gutters. Edward, leaning out of the window, 
could still see the trees in the college garden, whitened by the falling rain. Save 
for the rustle of the trees and the rain falling, it was perfectly quiet. A damp, 
earthy smell came up from the wet ground. Lamps were being lit here and there 
in the dark mass of the college; and there was a pale-yellowish mound in one 
corner where lamplight fell upon a flowering tree. The grass was becoming in- 
visible, fluid, grey, like water. 

You will observe that in the passage quoted from Mrs. Woolf, as 
in those from Thomas Wolfe and Louis Bromfield, there is a variety 
of sentence structure which is absent from the writing of Cain and 
Dos Passos. These latter and many writers like them (Hemingway 
is, of course, the most conspicuous example) avoid the periodic sen- 
tence as much as possible. Its absence from the kind of prose that is 
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unmistakably American is always marked. But it is rare, indeed, to 
come upon a contemporary English writer who does not make at 
least a moderate use of it. 

In calling attention to contrasts in the national temper, I said 
that the appeal of novelty is stronger for Americans. This, too, has 
its counterpart in our fiction. I do not know to what other cause 
one may assign our present appetite for reading about degenerates, 
half-wits, and generally subhuman characters. The English could, 
I am sure, as readily find material of a similar character in British 
slums and villages, but the fact remains that there has been no 
comparable effort on their part to exploit the British equivalents for 
such characters as Caldwell and Faulkner and Steinbeck have de- 
picted. Possibly I am wrong here, but I think that English humor 
stands in the way of such phenomena as Tobacco Road, Sanctuary, 
and Of Mice and Men, for the squalid, the horrible, and the senti- 
mental, pushed to the point where they verge upon the grotesque, 
run the risk of absurdity. 

If the differences upon which I have so far remarked seem to re- 
flect to the credit of English fiction rather than to that of our own, 
it is not my intention to grant a definite superiority. There are cer- 
tain respects in which the English novel seems to me to have the 
advantage; but when one takes into account the elements of vitality, 
of freshness of approach, and of content (the matter of having some- 
thing to say), the balance is at present, I believe, in our favor. I 
think there is little doubt that thoroughly competent craftsmanship 
—the ability to construct a well-made novel—is more frequently en- 
countered in British fiction. The average run of their novels is bet- 
ter tailored, more expertly finished, than ours. There is also in their 
work much less slipshod, fumbling use of the language. There is a 
great deal of inexcusably bad writing—and I am speaking now of 
grammar and knowledge of the meaning and use of words—in con- 
temporary American fiction. One finds precious little sloppy, un- 
formed English in British fiction of whatever description. 

I once heard John Galsworthy express the opinion that English 
novelists have this advantage over ours: that more deeply in- 
trenched traditions, a more settled pattern of life in the community, 
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whether rural or urban, had placed in their hands a more ordered 
mass of material, so that it was easier for the creative writer to see 
that material in perspective. He thought that American novelists 
would experience a definite quickening of power over their material 
when life in this country had established itself in more settled pat- 
terns, when there was less flux in the American social scene. 

Now, while one must grant that the conditions obtaining in Eng- 
lish life to which Mr. Galsworthy referred undoubtedly speeded the 
development of the English novel and permitted it to grow quickly 
into maturity, those same conditions are perhaps responsible for the 
repetitive character of so much in the output of contemporary 
British novelists. The patterns have become not only settled but 
fixed; the same types in characters have been used over and over 
again. One can guess pretty well who will turn up in the country- 
house-party chapter of an English novel—much more easily than 
one can foresee who will be the guests at an American week-end. 

Incidentally, the reference I have just made to character types 
leads me to suggest one other possible distinction that may be drawn 
between English and American fiction, which is to the effect that the 
English novel is likely to be more fully peopled than ours. Recently, 
we have been working away from the trend observable in the twen- 
ties, when novels not only were shrinking in size but seldom con- 
tained more than one or two characters which were fully realized. 
The English novel has been traditionally generous in the propor- 
tions of its cast, a tradition to which Dickens, in his prodigality, gave 
a considerable impetus, and which was further strengthened by the 
influence of the great Russians, which has been more marked in 
England than in this country. 

Although most critics would agree, I think, that the American 
novel today is characterized by a greater vitality than the English, 
there is one respect in which we lag behind in the effort to give new 
significance to the art of fiction in our day. The American novel, in 
its more serious manifestations, is, I think, more completely under 
the spell of photographic realism, which is rapidly approaching, if 
it has not already arrived, at a dead end in its development; our 
novelists have, as yet, given less evidence of response to those cur- 
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rents in contemporary thinking which recognize the spiritual hunger 
of our times, to the need of doing something more than fostering in 
man his alert awareness of the world about him. Our younger novel- 
ists particularly have shown, as yet, no inclination to explore the 
world within man, to satisfy the needs of his spirit. There is a strong 
development in the French novel in this direction, in the work of 
nen like Georges Bernanos, Daniel Rops, and Francois Mauriac. 
In England, too, the movement gains ground, and recently gathered 
in no less a recruit than Aldous Huxley, as one may observe in his 
most recent novel, Eyeless in Gaza. 

There is another difference, somewhat more intangible, perhaps, 
than the others I have mentioned, but which nevertheless exists. 
There is, it seems to me, a stronger feeling for place in the English 
novelist. It is a quality of attachment—more often than not a sym- 
pathetic attachment—which one senses as binding the writer him- 
self to the background of his novel. I am speaking now, of course, 
of English writers when they write of England. That this should be 
true is naturally not surprising; it is a quality which is found in the 
work of any deeply rooted people. To venture a generalization, the 
English writer seems more at one with his material; the American 
stands more apart from his. 

The difficulty with all these distinctions is that they do not apply 
completely to the contemporary literatures of the two countries. But 
it seems to me that they are all true to a sufficient degree, so that 
when enough of them are present in any one novel, it is possible to 
say, with all other evidence excluded, that this is the work of an 
English, or this of an American, writer. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO TEACHING 
AND CURRICULUM-MAKING IN ENGLISH 
JULY, 1934, TO JULY, 1937! 

I. COMPOSITION, GRAMMAR, AND THE MECHANICS 
OF ENGLISH 
DORA V. SMITH? 


The value of research in English depends primarily upon the con- 
tribution it makes to everyday practice in the classroom and to cur- 
rent problems of curriculum-making in school and college. It is the 
purpose of this summary to present in succinct form such evidence 
as has been produced within the last three years bearing upon con- 
tent and methods of instruction in high-school English, with those 
supplementary studies at the elementary level which relate to the 
general problems of teaching English. The report will appear in three 
sections: Part I, on the teaching of composition, grammar, and the 
mechanics of English; Part II, on the teaching of literature and rec- 
reational reading; and, Part III, on the teaching of reading skills 
and remedial programs. 


THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 

Ash (7, 1935),3 working with paired groups in the junior high 
school, found elements of form most effectively taught through 
stress upon clarity of thought, and stylistic elements independently 
from grammar. Emphasis upon sentence structure and upon indi- 
vidualized instruction were major needs revealed by his study. Litt- 
win (46, 1935) tested the effectiveness of sense training, use of liter- 
ary models, and picture study as devices for securing imaginative 
quality in junior high school composition. Their effectiveness was 
in the order named. 

* Prepared by Dora V. Smith for the Committee on Research of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

2 Professor of the teaching of English at the University of Minnesota, past presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English, and until this year chairman of 


the Council’s Committee on Research. 


’ 


3 Numbers in parentheses refer to the ‘‘Bibliography of Studies, etc.,’’ on pp. 306-11. 
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Working at the high-school and college level, Jencke (42, 1935) 
found claims for précis writing as a composition technique unsub- 
stantiated so far as growth in reading ability, vocabulary, coherence, 
and conciseness of expression were concerned. Short themes gave 
greater opportunity for the eradication of errors in mechanics than 
did the writing of précis. 

Schutte and Lincoln (56, 1935) surveyed the place and value of 
the high-school newspaper in 1,193 southern secondary schools. A 
study of the content of such papers revealed the desirability of less 
emphasis upon athletics, advertising, and mention of a few promi- 
nent pupils, and more upon actual reporting of meritorious class- 
room activity, general educational aims and interests, and editorials 
upon matters of current moment to high-school pupils. A better 
type of humor was recommended, and more secure financial bases for 
school papers than now exist. 

The range of vocabulary revealed in letters written outside of 
school by boys and girls from the ages of twelve to fifteen years is 
presented in a study by Driggs (22, 1934). Lowen (47, 1935), in- 
vestigating the effect of environment upon creative ability at the 
fourth-grade level, found no appreciable difference between poetry 
produced by children in a poor and in a privileged community. In 
general, a low correlation existed between intelligence and creative 
ability, although most of the best verse was written by pupils whose 
I.Q.’s ranged from 112 to 126. The girls excelled the boys in the 
writing of poetry. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF COLLEGE FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


During the last three years most of the experimentation in meth- 
ods of teaching composition has been carried on at the college level. 
Four studies deal with the effectiveness of courses in Freshman Eng- 
lish. University of Michigan Freshmen (39, 1935) showed measur- 
able improvement on the Co-operative English Test after a year of 
instruction. In essay-writing weak students improved markedly and 
superior students retrogressed. At Purdue (53, 1934) similar instruc- 
tion produced definite growth in punctuation, usage, sentence struc- 
ture, and reading. The weak made greater progress than the strong, 
the latter apparently not being measured adequately by the tests 
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used. Progress was more rapid than at the high-school level, though 
variations within the schools of the university were great. Fresh- 
men at the University of Illinois (41, 1935) improved more in pur- 
posiveness, fluency, and organization than they did in mechan- 
ics of English, although the major emphasis of the course was on 
mechanical elements. Whether the former qualities were the result 
of the teaching of English or of a combination of campus influences 
it was impossible to tell. Williamson (72, 1935) at the University of 
Minnesota found greatest gains among the weaker pupils. A test for 
retention after twenty-one months showed interesting differences be- 
tween students enrolled in different courses. A group of average stu- 
dents who took no English at all made gains approximately equal to 
the median of those who had spent a year in the Freshman course. 

Clark (18, 1935), at North Carolina State College, studied over a 
period of four years gains in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
diction in paired groups—the one given formal instruction in these 
elements and the other a wealth of reading with discussion of ideas 
engendered thereby—and consideration of elements of form in rela- 
tion to reading and expression. The latter group made superior gains 
in each of the formal elements tested, with the possible exception of 
diction. The reiteration of the futility of emphasis upon formal in- 
struction in the mechanics of English at the college level appears 
significant. 

At Indiana State Teachers College (51, 1934) the segregation of 
groups according to ability in English proved an economical pro- 
cedure. Allport (2, 1934), in an experiment conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, proved that sufficient personality is revealed in 
Freshman themes developed by informal-discussion methods to be 
detected by trained judges. 

Butler (16, 1936) found an average of nine errors per theme of one 
and one-half pages in length in Freshman English. The major errors 
were in fundamentals; next in order were spelling, diction, and rela- 
tionship and reference. Ignorance of grammar and sentence struc- 
ture were notable. Eurich and Boardman (24, 1934) report a study 
of the aims of Freshman English at the University of Minnesota as 
a basis for test construction in the course. Aims are differentiated 
for students in different ability groups. 
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PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN COLLEGE FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Four institutions report studies of prediction of success in college 
English with a view to determining which measures are most ade- 
quate for the purpose. At Temple University (30, 1936) the Co- 
operative English Test proved equal in value to the average high- 
school record on an aptitude test. The usage section alone was as 
reliable as the entire test. At the University of Buffalo (52, 1934 and 
70, 1937) the most effective measure was the combination of the total 
Regents’ average with the score on the Co-operative English Test, or 
the average of the latter with the score on the fourth-year English 
examination. Shumaker (58, 1935) at Oregon has developed an Eng- 
lish Placement Test with 89 per cent accuracy in prediction. Miller 
(51, 1934), using the Cross English Test and the Iowa English Place- 
ment Test, found a slight improvement in scores of entering Fresh- 
men from year to year, but maintains that high-school preparation 
still does not show results. Sarbaugh (55, 1936) at Buffalo inter- 
viewed high-school and college English teachers, finding a lack of 
unanimity of aims with each group failing in its purposes and each 
blaming the other. She proposes extra-classroom seminars to pre- 
pare high-school pupils for anticipatory college examinations. 

Hays (37, 1936), on the basis of a careful historical survey of col- 
lege entrance requirements in English in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, concludes that college entrance requirements have 
consistently dominated the high-school course of study, regardless 
of the theoretical statements of social objectives set forth by leaders 
in secondary education. 


ORAL ENGLISH 

E. G. Flemming (26, 1934), at the Horace Mann School for Girls 
in New York City, studied the relationship between personal traits 
and interest of conversation among eighty-four girls in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Each girl was rated by three to six people. A 
positive correlation existed between interest of conversation and the 
following traits: sense of humor, individuality, breadth of interests 
and information, general culture and intelligence, liveliness of dispo- 
sition, and originality. 

Borchers (13, 1936) attempted an analysis of the differences in 
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style between oral and written expression on the basis of a random 
sampling of ten thousand sentences from the public speeches of ten 
men and ten thousand from their published writings. The major dif- 
ferences detected were a greater use of imperative, interrogative, and 
exclamatory sentences in oral expression, and less frequent use of 
declarative, loose, and compound sentences. Stress upon pronouns 
in the first and second person, and more definite adaptation to au- 
dience and occasion, characterized their speaking as contrasted with 
their writing. 

Betts (10, 1934, and 12, 1936) has produced additional evidence 
recently for the superiority of electric recording of pupils’ habits of 
oral English over any other type which has yet been employed. 
Hultz and Zyve (40, 1934) found use of phonographic recording of 
oral talks by elementary pupils with criticism based upon them de- 
cidedly more effective than the usual teacher criticism of oral work. 

Dawson (20, 1937), in a study of children’s preferences for topics 
in conversation in twenty-four schools in seven states representative 
of four different geographical regions, presents data showing that 
conversational preferences of rural and urban children are practically 
identical; that both like to talk about games and sports, pets, per- 
sonal experiences, and trips they have enjoyed. Younger pupils se- 
lect topics of the same sort but have a more limited range of in- 
terests. 


ENGLISH USAGE 


Smith and McCullough (60, 1936), studying English Placement 
Examinations in 130 colleges and universities, report more than 96 
per cent emphasis on usage as opposed to technical grammar, and 
considerable emphasis upon elements of diction and usage clearly 
defined as niceties or outmoded forms by eminent linguists of today. 

Fitzgerald and Geoghegan (25, 1934, and 28, 1935), in an analysis 
of 748 letters written outside of school by fifth-grade pupils, dis- 
covered little carry-over of instruction from the schoolroom situa- 
tion. Eighty-seven per cent of the errors in form could have been 
eliminated if the pupils had mastered the punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, placement, and appropriate form of the heading, salutation, 
and closing of the letter, and the general principles of spacing and 
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margins. Within the letters, 40 per cent of the errors were in punctu- 
ation—more than half of them in the use of periods and commas. 
Mistakes in sentence structure occasioned 11.6 per cent of all the 
errors. Rural children showed less mastery of the mechanics of writ- 
ing than did city pupils. McPherson (50, 1934) studied the English 
misusages in two hundred informal notes written by parents to 
teachers. Major sources of error in them were run-on sentences, 
vague or ambiguous wording, and omission of the subject of the 
sentence. Crawford and Royer (19, 1935), in a study reported in the 
next section, found oral drills in usage as effective in the elimination 
of error as drill upon technical grammar. 


THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 


Two studies test the efficacy of the teaching of technical grammar 
as opposed to other methods of improving English expression. At the 
seventh-grade level oral drill on correct usage proved equally effec- 
tive with grammar instruction in the improvement of pupil com- 
mand of English in an investigation by Crawford and Royer (19, 
1935). Since the oral-drill methods used were in an experimental 
stage, the investigators feel that perfection of the method will in- 
crease its superiority over the grammatical approach. Permanency 
of results has not yet been measured. 

North Carolina State College (18, 1935) carried on an experiment 
with paired groups in Freshman English, comparing results in sec- 
tions given ‘“‘formal instruction about segments of language,’’ that 
is, grammar, punctuation, diction, and spelling, as opposed to a pro- 
gram of the stimulation of ideas and expression through broad and 
intensive reading with discussion of ideas and style in the material 
read. Conclusions based upon results with seventeen hundred stu- 
dents over a period of four years prove that emphasis upon a wealth 
of reading 


as co-ordinated units of form and thought is conducive to greater development 
of language techniques than is formalized instruction about segments of lan- 
guage. Formalized teaching of grammar in particular is less effective in obtain- 
ing technical improvement in grammar among the mass of students than is the 
careful study of readings. Improvement in spelling, and especially in punctua- 
tion, is more pronounced under the reading process than it is under the formal 
method. 
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Rivlin (54, 1934) secured the co-operation of 467 teachers—100 
in French, 100 in Spanish, 40 in German, and 227 in English—in the 
rating of 187 items of grammar according to their assumed useful- 
ness in the mastery of the language in question. Values range from 
0, indicating uselessness, to 3, indicating supreme importance. 
Modern-language teachers rated more items useless than did English 
teachers, and fewer also, 2 or 3; that is, of marked significance. 
Half the items, mastery of which is desired by modern foreign- 
language teachers, are not essential to English, according to Rivlin’s 
previous ratings by four English experts. A study at East Aurora 
High School in New York (9, 1936) reports the elimination of a sepa- 
rate course in grammar taught as preparation for foreign languages 
because it failed to increase the chances of success in those languages. 

Shover (57, 1934) presents evidence of the efficiency with which 
pupils in average, accelerated, and retarded groups are able on the 
basis of instruction during one-third of each of three semesters to 
pass “hurdles’’ set up in functional grammar, usage, story-telling, 
and letter form. No evidence of the validity of the hurdles or of 
any control to discover the relative effectiveness of the method em- 
ployed is presented. 

Boyd (14, 1935) adds to the work of Gruen, previously sum- 
marized, a historical sketch of the teaching of grammar in American 
high schools from 1850 to 1890. 


SCORING THE ESSAY-TYPE EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 


The problem of securing adequate measures of attainment in 
English is a major consideration in research at the moment, especial- 
ly in college circles. Stalnaker (62, 1935; 63, 1934; 64, 1936; 65, 
1937; 66, 1934) presents evidence of the possibility of raising the 
essay-type test to a high level of reliability if the questions are so 
formulated that a restricted type of answer is required, or if specific 
criteria for judging are agreed upon in advance. His reports present 
in detail methods of testing various outcomes in English and efforts 
to produce a measure for sifting superior students by scholarship 
examinations. Traxler and Anderson (69, 1935), using the Stalnaker 
essay-type test with high-school pupfls, found a high correlation 
between the ratings of two experienced judges. Brigham (15, 1934) 
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at Princeton also increased the reliability of ratings on essay-type 
examinations by the use of an eight-point scale for judging. Steel 
and Talman of Glasgow (67, 1936) objectified judgments by means 
of a rating scheme involving separate consideration of vocabulary, 
sentence structure, and sentence linkings with a penalty for error, o 
for mere correctness, and awards of additional points for effective- 
ness. Hartog and Rhodes (35, 1935), however, carrying on a similar 
study in London under the direction of the International Conference 
on Examinations, found grades on essay examinations in English 
subjective and untrustworthy even when specific standards for 
scoring were agreed upon in advance. Further investigations of the 
usefulness of the objective examination in prediction of college suc- 
cess are summarized at the beginning of this review. 


EVALUATION OF COMPOSITION 

Duboc (23, 1935), presenting evidence of the erratic judgment of 
teachers in evaluating sixth-grade compositions, urges the empha- 
sizing of specific standards of value in the judgment of pupil themes 
in the teacher-training program. Healy (38, 1935), in Baltimore, 
substituting a five-strand scale involving ideas, organization, self- 
expression, sentence sense, and vocabulary for a general-merit score, 
found high-school teachers giving predominance to form rather than 
quality in the evaluation of themes. 


OTHER PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 

As already indicated (60, 1936), placement tests in English now 
in use in 130 major colleges and universities of America are tests 
of usage and power. More than 75 per cent of them exclude entirely 
all items of technical grammar. More than 65 per cent of the test 
items concern ability in correct usage, spelling, and elements of 
punctuation. The tests ‘reveal, on the whole, concern for the 
straightforward matters of correctness in verb, pronoun, and agree- 
ment” common in the frequency-of-error studies of recent years. 
Niceties of diction and purisms in expression long since discarded 
by liberal scholars in England and America persist in many of the 
examinations. 

Swineford (68, 1936) found that motivating pupils by presenting 
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to them their scores on an initial test in grammar and urging them 
to do better improved scores on the second form of the test. 

Bilingual children, according to Caldwell and Mowry’s study 
(17, 1934), achieve better on objective tests in comparison with 
American pupils than teachers’ subjective estimates would indicate. 
Fritz and Rankin (27, 1934) present evidence of the handicap of 
foreign children using English as a medium of reading and expres- 
sion. In a comparative study of achievement of American and 
Scottish children Macgregor (49, 1934) found Scottish children in 
the somewhat selected schools of Fife, who began school one year 
earlier than American children, practically two years above Ameri- 
can norms in language usage and spelling at the age of eleven years 
and six months. The examiners indicate that the Orleans Test used 
was too easy to measure the better Scottish pupils, and that the 
“strangeness” of American misuses such as “busted” or “burst” 
made the test items obvious even for average pupils. 

Otherwise unpublished evidence concerning techniques of diag- 
nosis of difficulty through testing appears in the chapter on “Eng- 
lish” in the thirty-fourth yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, called Educational Diagnosis (59, 1935). 

Wrightstone (73, 1936; 74, 1936; 75, 1935), matching experimental 
and activity schools in I.Q., teacher ability, home background, and 
the like against similar schools following conventional programs, 
found newer-type practices producing equally good results and in 
some instances definitely superior results in language usage, reading, 
and literary acquaintance at both the elementary- and the high- 
school level. He concludes that “the various experimental practices 
for integrating and enriching the social studies, English, and art 
have not detracted from the usually measured outcomes; rather have 
they added increased proficiency in other major outcomes.”’ 

Results of the 1935 College Sophomore Testing Program of the 
American Council on Education (3, 1935) indicate chaotic condi- 
tions as to standards of attainment in college English. In two col- 
leges Sophomore medians in the general English test are below the 
ninth-grade level, and in eight more they are below the tenth-grade 


norms. 
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RESULTS OF AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


Reliable evidence concerning the value of the integrated program 
in English is practically nonexistent. Wrightstone’s (73, 1936; 74, 
1936; 75, 1935) work summarized above suggests that knowledges 
and skills produced in schools following ‘“‘newer practices” are at 
least equivalent to those resulting from the conventional program, 
and that, in addition, many desirable outcomes are achieved which 
are often ignored in the traditional school. It is impossible, however, 
to tell the extent of integration which obtained in the programs. 
Gillett (29, 1937) reports a three-year study of the correlation of 
composition and the social studies at the third-grade level, in which 
more than average gains were made on formal language skills. 
Amount and quality of work likewise improved. Since there was 
no control group used, it is impossible to evaluate the amount of 
improvement made. With very small numbers (seven and nine 
pupils), and under nontypical conditions, Ainsworth (1, 1935) found 
the fusion of English and social studies similarly valuable at the 
junior high school level. 

Johnson (43, 1936) reports a control-group experiment at the 
ninth-grade level in which the forty pupils in the experimental group 
met twice a week for literature, once a week for general directions, 
and twice for preparing under supervision in the English classroom 
all papers written for other subjects of study. The control group 
met five days a week for regular English work. Results favored the 
experimental group. 

With the lively interest in the problem of integration evident 
throughout the country, it is to be hoped that measurements under 
control-group conditions in carefully defined programs will be in- 
stituted in the immediate future as a means of answering the many 
questions uppermost in the minds of educators. 


ANALYSIS OF TEXTBOOKS 
Lawson (44, 1934; 45, 1935), analyzing thirty-five language text- 
books for Grades V-VIII, found thorough confusion existing as to 
aims, methods, and content. Twenty-one of them listed no aims 
whatever, and the fourteen that did, listed no single aim in common. 
A typical item was included in slightly more than one-half of the 
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textbooks. In general, the textbooks proved mechanically formal. 
Dawson (21, 1936), confining her attention to recent textbooks at 
the sixth-grade level, found a happier picture—use of natural situa- 
tions in language, socialized procedures, and repetition for drill. 
There is a trend away from topics related to personal experiences 
toward those based on reading materials in the social studies, 
natural sciences, and literature. Weaknesses include neglect of 
spelling, stress upon nonfunctional grammar, failure to care for 
superior pupils, and lack of systematic inventory of expressional 
needs. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


According to Harap’s analysis of courses of study published in 
1932-34 (34, 1935), high-school courses in English tend to be more 
concerned than formerly with socially useful and functional ma- 
terials. Chief among these courses is The Experience Curriculum in 
English (36, 1936), the work of one hundred experts of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in adapting the findings of research 
to curriculum-making. 

After reviewing the research in progress in American schools 
within the last three years, one is impressed by the comparative 
dearth of significant studies of composition, grammar, and usage 
at the senior high school level. The colleges are most alert, ap- 
parently, to the problems demanding scientific investigation in the 
teaching of English. Next in interest come the elementary and 
junior high schools. It is possible that attention in the senior high 
school is diverted at the moment to pressing problems in reading 
and literature. 

SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH 


Valuable summaries of research and bibliographies on the teaching 
of English appear in many recent sources of material. The three re- 
cent monographs of the American Research Association (4, 1935, 5, 
1936, and 6, 1937) are helpful. The critical survey of objective esti- 
mates in the teaching of English by Bagley (8, 1937) in the British 
Journal of Educational Psychology collates in most interesting fashion 
research in England and America. Betts’s (11, 1934) materials and 
Greene’s “Principles of Method”’ (31, 1937) represent the work of 
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the National Conference on Research in Elementary English. The 
latter brings to bear upon practical problems of classroom instruc- 
tion in language, research both recent and of long standing. Greene’s 
analysis of research contributions to the modern program in English 
(32, 1936) in the ninth yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association, 
and his summary of investigations in the Review of Educational 
Research (33, 1935) should also be noted. Summaries by the late 
Rollo L. Lyman of Chicago (48, 1935, 1936, and 1937) and the 
bibliography by Smith and Painter (61, 1936) include both research 
and nonresearch materials. 
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THE GROUP POEM: AN EXPERIMENT IN A 
NEW SORT OF VERSE 
B. J. R. STOLPER' 


The true group poem is strikingly Whitmanesque, overwhelmingly 
poetic in effect. Unrhymed except by accident, it moves from first 
to last in long natural cadences that roll in poetry, not prose. These 
cadences, peculiarly epic in tone, rise out of the inevitable repetition 
of the same words, the same phrases, by many minds writing sepa- 
rately under the same stress. The effect is not as of thirty or forty 
persons each of whom contributes a new picture, emotion, or idea 
to the common theme. The effect is at once as of one person writing 
it all; of one person infinitely resourceful, resilient, imaginative, 
varied, alert, with thirty or forty personalities at his command in 
an outpouring of pictures, phrases, figures of speech. The group 
mind is fused. The group itself is aware of this even when the poem 
is still in the first rough stage. By the time the poem has been re- 
worked and polished, its odd music, its appeal and firmness of tex- 
ture have become even more marked. 


NIGHT 
GROUP POEM BY THE ELEVENTH GRADE 
(Uncorrected Master-Copy)? 
I 


1. A black sky dotted with stars. A heavy feeling. 
2. A dark blue sky dotted with glimmering stars and a crescent moon. 


* Teacher of English in the Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
2 Abbreviated. 
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II 


1. Darkness and its terrors. A cold clammy feeling comes over one. 

2. A cold black night, the wind whistling through the trees, and a storm about 
to break at any time. The feeling that everyone has deserted you, and that 
any minute you will be snatched up by some creature. 


III 
1. Asky dotted with stars, and the moon rising, to light up a world of hope. 
2. Calm and quiet is master of the sleeping world. All is serene and still. 
3. A blue starry heaven and a feeling of solitude uplifted by the presence of 
infinity. 
4. Blind, yet ever groping, reaching out to some ideal. 
IV 
1. Blackness with the lights and stars merging together in the distance. Quiet, 


calm. 
2. A feeling of darkness comes over me, and I think of housetops and the moon. 
3. Stars and the moon shining, white trees and houses silhouetted against the 


sky. Intense peace is felt. 
4. A dark, deserted city street, giving a feeling of loneliness and peacefulness. 


5. Bright lights gaily sparkling over the city. 


I base the principle of the group poem on three theories. These are 
that it is possible to create poetry in concert, that the process awak- 
ens the poetic abilities latent in many individual members of the 
group, and that we are all poets—well, most of us—to the extent of 
at least one good line. 

Given a common emotional theme, the group expression will move 
out in strong, obvious unity, varied in form according to the shades 
of individual experience. If the essence is tapped simultaneously and 
stopped before it weakens, the combined group effort is readily fused 
into moving, vivid poetry. Moreover, the aesthetic expression of 
individual boys and girls, hitherto self-consciously restrained to 
prose, presently finds a new outlet in poetic forms of the more 
recognized, more conservative kind. 

My experience with this new sort of verse dates back eight years, 
during which time I have tried the present method with both chil- 
dren and adults. The adults were teachers on all three educational 
levels (elementary, scondary, and college), taking graduate work 
at Teachers College, Ohio University, and Colorado State College 
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of Education. The children were pupils in all grades on the second- 
ary level, at the Lincoln School and the summer demonstration 
school of Teachers College. I have had no opportunity to try the 
group poem with children in the elementary grades. But group 
poems sent me from the field by some of the teachers mentioned 
above prove that the method is quite usable as far down as the fourth 
primary grade. 

As a matter of fact, children’s group poems have proved invariably 
better than adult attempts on identical themes. Adults seem to echo 
more, imitate more, remain more prosy. Despite the fact that all 
contributions are anonymous, adults seem to keep tighter hold on 
themselves, afraid to let themselves go even when surprised. The 
lines they write tend to reflect, even to repeat, fine lines they have 
read somewhere before. The children, on the other hand, less in- 
hibited, less influenced by previous reading, simpler and more direct 
in vocabulary, prove more effective poetically, more worth listening 
to. The emctional truth of their phrases is patent, as I noted in 
the case of my own nephew and others on whom I could check from 
intimate knowledge outside the classroom. The emotional beauty 
of their phrases seems almost independent of their I.Q.’s, as I noted 
in the case of Jane and others. Jane’s I.Q. was rather low, but her 
lovely line about the wind molding her dress to her body drew all 
our admiration. 


PITY 
GROUP POEM BY THE ELEVENTH GRADE 
(Final Version) 


I 


I saw on a frozen vine a tiny flower, 
Deceived and helpless, it lay alone. 


I saw on the dreary path a tree steeped in sorrow, for 
winter had come. 

I saw its lonely gaunt black limbs bowed in grief, bowed 
and drenched in the weeping rain, stripped by the 
wind of its leaves. 


I saw a vast and bulky ship cast half-way on the shore, 
its sides all rent and battered by the storm. 
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2 
I saw two merchants on the hilltop fighting for a piece 
of gold, while I sat gazing at the sunset, possessing 
infinity. 
3 
I saw the big eyes and the pinched face of a child, 
It stared through the restaurant window at me and my 
plates of food. 
I hurried to the door—but it was gone. 


I saw a child all thin and cold 
Hang tightly to her small rag doll. 
If her mother would only hold 
Her drab doll as tightly. 


4 
I saw one thing torturing another. 
I felt for my sword to kill and avenge 
But it was not there. 





The steps in the making of a group poem take no more than two 
forty-minute periods, used to best advantage on three consecutive 
days. At the end of that time the teacher and every member of the 
class should have in his hands not merely one complete group 
poem, but anywhere from five to eight, for his own later reading and 
enjoyment. The procedure is as follows: 

1. Without previous warning the teacher distributes a small slip 
of blank paper to each boy and girl in the class. The directions to 
the pupils are easy going and simple: 

a) Please don’t write your names on any of these slips. 

b) I’m going to give a word or a phrase. As soon as you hear it, write down 
immediately whatever picture that word makes you see, and whatever it 
makes you feel. 

c) Write fast—never mind the spelling. 

d) Write vividly. Try to make me see what you saw, feel what you felt. 

e) You'll have half a minute by my watch. 

2. The teacher then announces the word or the phrase. This must 
always be one calculated to suggest a picture within the common 
experience. Words I have found effective are “night,” “‘ice,”’ “‘pity,”’ 
“fire,” “terror,” “mother,” “wind,” “water,” “storm,” etc. 

3. In the timing, the teacher will do best, of course, to extend the 
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half-minute a bit, according to the obvious achievement of the class 
as a whole. 

4. The teacher calls ‘‘Time!” and has the slips collected. He then 
goes on with his other class work, mysteriously and good-humoredly 
refusing to answer questions about what the slips were for. 

5. Later, at leisure, the teacher sorts the slips and their writing 
on one definite, objective basis: the pictures they reveal. The slips 
must be distributed into little homogeneous heaps, just as they 
happen to come. There must be no other arranging done. The 
teacher must not exercise the slightest choice as to order of climax, 
beauty, force; none but similarity of picture. This is imperative if 
the poem is to be the children’s and not the teacher’s! 

For example, under the word “‘night’’ some children will have 
seen nothing but darkness; some, nothing but moon and stars; some, 
people; others, houses, trees, water, etc. The slips should be grouped 
as they happen to come, in little piles under those related categories. 

6. With each little heap of slips regarded as a stanza, the teacher 
then proceeds to type and mimeograph what will be the first rough 
draft of the group poem. He must make no changes whatever, ex- 
cept corrections in spelling or grammar. (The children will be un- 
conscious of those.) Unfinished sentences must be left exactly as 
they are. 

On this master-copy the title of the group poem will be the key- 
word given the class to write about. The stanzas will be numbered 
with Roman numerals. As each slip is typed within its proper stanza, 
the contents of the slip will be set down as a new line or lines, indi- 
cated in the margin at the left by an Arabic numeral. Thus, if there 
were five slips in one pile, there will be numbers 1 to 5 in the margin 
at the left, even though there may be eight, ten, or even more actual 
lines in the contributions. With each new stanza the Arabic num- 
bers begin anew. If the class is large, two or more stencils will 
be needed. 

7. Next day the mimeographed master-copy of the group poem 
is distributed to the class. The boys and girls are requested to keep 
the papers face downward until all have received their copies. As 
will be seen later, this injunction is important if the work is not to 
receive a serious setback. 
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8. Simultaneously papers are turned, and the teacher begins to 
read the group poem aloud. The reading must be done at full power 
and sympathy, as one would read aloud a printed poem of recog- 
nized merit. The sole difference will lie in the technique. The teach- 
er will have to move lightly and rapidly over the prosy bits, mini- 
mizing them while stressing the inevitable repeats and the lovelier 
passages. 

9. The class comments will be illuminating. It will not take long 
to discover that a poem has been written; a queer poem, a bit ragged 
here and there, but a poem nevertheless. 

10. To prepare for re-working this first rough draft the teacher 
must now assure himself of the children’s trust and confidence. If 
they retain the least suspicion that this is merely another device 
to give the “‘literary’”’ kids a chance to show off, the whole frame- 
work of the method is likely to collapse. The teacher proceeds, 
therefore: 

How many of you have found the lines you wrote on that slip of paper 
yesterday? (All the hands in the class go up.) How many find that I made any 
changes whatever in what you wrote? (No hands go up.) I typed exactly what 
you wrote. Do you like everything in this poem equally well? Is there any- 
thing you’d like to change? To omit? To put somewhere else? That’s how all 
poetry is written: a bit roughly at first, then polished up later. Now in this poem, 
nobody knows who wrote which line—I don’t know myself. You remember 
no names were signed. So we can all feel free to suggest any change we 
like, etc. 

11. The re-working and re-wording of the group poem is then 
begun, line by line, stanza by stanza, in full class. Words are 
changed, struck out, substituted. Whole lines are swung about and 
replaced in different order. Gradually every boy and girl in the class 
is drawn into the lively discussion. The teacher guides, directs, 
and occasionally suggests. The movement is swift, the judgments 
rapid. Only rarely does any teacher need to interfere to preserve the 
odd flavor of the group poem. The boys and girls themselves soon 
recognize the peculiar rhythmic value of the identical repeats 
(“Makes it sound like the Bible!”), very soon restoring many of 
those they may have changed or struck out. The final version of 
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the group poem is presently read aloud to an understanding silence 
by the teacher, and then chanted in unison with proprietary en- 
joyment by the class. 
WIND 
GROUP POEM: CORRECTED MASTER-COPY3 
(Seventh Grade) 
I 


. I am walking on top of a hill and the wind pushes my clothes about me. 
it-makes-mefeelasifI am walking on air. 
2. +nAutumn-de¥ with red leaves dropping te-the ground- 
I fecl a sadness, and-towishthatsummerhad notyetcometoanend Hect 
4tis the end of something I love. 
. Aslight breeze whisthag (whistles) around eterge (the) house. (,) 
. A passing blow, like a great puff of air. 
. I see trees and bushes swaying in the wind. 
. Lsee asevere-storm (gathering). Efeeluneonfertable (,) 
. I see a storm coming over the mountains at-eureountshome, rocking the 
trees (.) and-eeress (Across) the bay forming high breakers dashing against 
the rocks. 


I feel chilled, (.)-eventhough-t-is-a-pleasantfeeling- 
II 


. A quiet house standing alone in a great plain in the midst of a storm, with the 
wind howling and tearing everything in its path. Fear- 
2. I see a small cabin on the prairie with a gale blowing around it. 
I have a feeling of fear and terror. 
3. Tall trees (are) bending and springing up to be bent again. (,) Fhe (the) 
light underside of the leaves twinkling (, twinkling) 
+-feeling-ofe (I) struggle to breathe, with the strong wind full in ¢he (my) 
face. 
4. I see trees howling and shaking. leaves falling. (,) I see bushes blown over by 
the force of the wind. (,) 
I feel the wind cool and strong against my face, 
I feel +¢ (the wind) too strong blowing me off my feet, 
FHeeherett wersttreeses. 
12. Next day the second and final metamorphosis of the group 
poem takes place. This consists of making as many smaller, more 
compact group poems from the master-poem as there are stanzas 


NAN bh W 
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3 Abbreviated. 
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in it. Aesthetically satisfying, this part of the process is even more 

valuable sociologically. Again the directions to the class are informal 

and specific: 

a) Will you take out the poem you made yesterday. 

b) How many of you find your original lines now in the first stanza? In the 
second? In the third? etc. 

c) Yesterday, in the whole poem, we changed words, changed lines, struck some 
out, and so on. Now some of you boys and girls must still be dissatisfied. 
Those of you who have your lines in the same stanza know a good deal better 
than the rest of us about that stanza. You all saw nearly the same picture. 
Maybe we struck out what you’d like to keep. Maybe we put in something 
you don’t agree with. You ought to have the right to make the final changes 
since you all feel the same way in your part of the poem. 

13. The class is then reseated in small groups about the room ac- 
cording to the stanzas in which they now have an interest. 

14. They are requested: 

a) Tochoose a secretary in each group who will record their own final version of 
their stanza. 

b) Toselect a more accurate title which will fit their stanza particularly. Thus, 
if the master-title of the whole poem were “Night,” their own more special 
titles might be ‘“‘Water at Night,” “Shadows,” ‘“‘Moonlight,” etc. 

c) To sign a group name to their final version. 

d) To strike out, restore, change, substitute, etc., any words or expressions in 
their own stanza, if they do not agree with what the class as a whole had de- 
cided about them. 

15. The teacher then goes out of the room leaving the groups to 
themselves. ‘‘You’ll do this better without me. After all, I don’t 
have a single line of my own in any of your poems.” 

16. A few minutes before the end of the class period the teacher 
returns, collects the completed subgroup poems, makes arrange- 
ments to “permit’’ completions, etc. 

17. In a day or two the teacher should see to it that mimeo- 
graphed copies of all the subgroup poems are in the hands of every- 
body in the class for ownership and enjoyment. 


The foregoing, then, is a résumé of the process, the actual doing 
of which is smoother and less complicated than it sounds. It may 
be well now to attempt a rationale of method for the details: 

To spring a word on a class, to play the mysterious, to sort little 
slips of paper—it seems a silly, trivial thing to do when the objective 
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is poetry. Nevertheless, I believe the principle is sound and the 
method aimed not merely at the immature mind alone. 

Given no preparation, no explanation, the individual has no time 
to think: merely to see, to feel, to associate apparent irrelevancies, 
and to write them down. The pressure of time, the assurance of 
anonymity, cut self-consciousness to a minimum, with a consequent 
minimizing of reluctance, stilted diction, “‘literary” style, etc. I 
might mention a good many examples, but two, especially, come to 
my mind. The first is a phrase from an adult, obviously the explo- 
sive release from a diving experience seen or undergone. The impact 
of the phrase was so frightening, so full of suspense, that the whole 
class remarked on it; yet so brief, so incoherent, that it betrayed the 
influence of the time limit I myself had set. The other example is 
made up of an entire group poem by children, the keyword—a cer- 
tain administrative matter. No school questionnaire, psychological 
or other, would ever have drawn forth such frankness in such volume 
and intensity. 

In consequence, no group should ever be given the group poem 
experience more than once. Certainly no group of children should. 
In his second experience the individual is likely to go literary and 
stilted with the consciousness that he is making poetry. His time 
will be slowed up, his valuable raw material repressed in favor of 
the more superficial refinements of phrase. With an adult group in 
a teachers’ laboratory class, there is a certain amount of beneficial 
training in going through the actual process more than once. With 
children, the only possibility of doing a second group poem with the 
same individuals lies in the use of figures of speech for the keywords. I 
have tried such expressions as ‘‘The Wind Is a Bird,” ‘‘The Trees 
Are a Troop,” “‘The Rain Is a Dancer,” with good results. But those 
expressions were already “literary” to begin with. A good bit of the 
raw material had been offered; perhaps even a first line. Cerebration 
could not do much harm there, and even served to stimulate the 
imagination. But I question whether those keywords thrust down 
among the realities of memory and emotion. 

Now as to anonymity. There the benefits are obvious. Poets are 
considered peculiar, “‘chosen’’ persons. The rest of us are sheepish 
about our efforts. If the original slips were signed, the “unpoetic” 
in the group, and this means the large majority, would feel an 
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unease, a diffidence, which would be bound to show during the 
re-working of the poem in class. As it is, not a boy or a girl but feels 
free to suggest, to criticize, and to change. Indeed, the loudest 
criticism will often come from the aesthetic blunderer who now 
wishes to cover up. But the anonymity is especially helpful in the 
case of boys as such. Boys incline to consider poetry “‘sissy,”’ any- 
way. Anonymity offers them protection and may give them en- 
couragement; for they must often expand in the group admiration 
of lines they know to be their own. 

It is equally clear that the keyword or phrase offered to the group 
must be one to suggest a vivid picture with emotional connotations. 
Words about abstractions, words like “beauty,” “‘truth,” ‘‘char- 
acter,’ “‘honesty,” etc., won’t do at all. For the main effect of the 
group poem is imagist, even though the identical repeats suffuse it 
with audible cadences. And since in essence the poem is to be a 
group effort, the keywords themselves must, in addition, lie well 
within the common experience of the specific group. Chuang-Tze 
said: “Of what use to speak of a rainbow to a blind man?” In a 
group of children, for example, I found it useless to offer the word 
“death.”’ The resulting poem became mawkish, flat, imitative, etc. 
The one or two lines of any power or beauty proved all too easily 
traceable to recent bereavements. 

The first arrangement of lines into stanzas I believe to be almost 
completely objective. The person who sorts the slips needs no poetic 
insight at all—merely the ability to read writing. The butcher, the 
plumber, might be called in to do the work. The sorter’s choice 
is sternly limited. His distribution of a slip to this rather than to 
that pile is made solely on the basis of similar pictorial content. 
Should the sorter use the slightest discretion with regard to quality, 
climax, or omission, ke would be making the poem. ‘The statue 
lies ready in the block,”’ said Michelangelo ironically, ‘‘I merely 
chip it free’’—knowing very well that the resulting art was his, of 
whatever quality. In the making of the group poem the person 
who sorts the little slips of paper employs the most primitive, the 
most mechanical of recognitions. It is true that he may be con- 
fronted with a puzzling problem. The need for anonymity makes it 
imperative that there be at least three contributors to every stanza. 
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What should the sorter do with contributions which are unique 
and fit in nowhere? The answer is that he must assign those slips 
to some small stanza group arbitrarily. That group will solve the 
problem for themselves in the second re-working. In all likelihood 
they will divide their own special, smaller group poem into two or 
more stanzas, because of the disunity of their content. 

Class contact with the first rough draft of the group poem must 
be simultaneous and under the spell of the teacher’s oral reading. 
It is for this reason that the mimeographed sheets should be kept 
face downward until all the pupils are ready to listen. Otherwise, 
the ineptitudes, the bald prose with which even the very finest 
rough draft must be sprinkled, are bound to cause titters, sly nudges, 
and general silliness if the facetious catch sight of them without 
explanation. The whole process is likely to fall into anticlimax be- 
fore it even begins. A mood would be set, fatal to dealing with any 
beauty of vision or cadence The teacher’s voice, however, reading 
swiftly, seriously, and with evident respect and pleasure, serves at 
once as a bridge and a screen, an interpretation and a muting. It 
was after that fashion, once, that I was handling the first draft of 
a group poem entitled “‘Ice.’’ There were some perfectly marvelous 
lines, and then I found myself reading: ‘“‘The General Electric is 
better than the Frigidaire.’ The outburst of laughter was under- 
standable. I said something to the effect that it’s hard to say what 
poetry is, easier to say what it isn’t—and went on declaiming. But 
the mood took a bit of re-establishing. 

A short while after the teacher has left (Step 15), the noise in 
the classroom increases to a hubbub—but a very healthy, profitable 
hubbub. In every one of the small groups now scattered about the 
room there is heated discussion about this or that shade of meaning; 
about what to include and what to omit. The pupils are busy work- 
ing out their own ideas, recording them by a secretary of their own 
choosing, restrained by nobody but themselves at any point of the 
work. If the teacher returns to glance in through the door, nobody 
pays him the least attention; the boys and girls are unaware of 
him. When he comes back to collect the final results, he is always 
an interruption; the pupils’ chagrin is obvious. For here, as in all 
real poetic creation, the makers are never quite satisfied. Few sub- 
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group poems are ever completed within class time. The youngsters 
are eager to continue, and the teacher is wheedled to “‘permit”’ them 
to gather somewhere later, in their own time, to complete the work. 

To take more than two forty-minute periods for the entire work, 
or to take those periods on other than consecutive days, would be 
a mistake. The group poem should be achieved while the interest 
in it is warm. The master-copy should be in the pupils’ hands the 
day after the writing of the slips. The subgroup poems should be made 
the day after that, and mimeographed copies distributed as soon 
as possible. It would obviously serve no purpose to re-work those 
again. The whole set should be made available simply for the 
pupils’ use and pleasure. 

Finally, the group poem is likely to prove slowly radioactive. 
Its results show up at long last in unexpected persons: in the cap- 
tain of the football team, in the sober scientific or economic lad. 
When the group poem is assembled, nobody knows who wrote which 
lines. After it is re-worked, nobody remembers the precise author 
of any of the suggested changes. The poem is the property of the 
group, and there can be no sense of guilt, no feeling of plagiarism 
in taking this or that bit for one’s own. The result is that individual 
poems keep emerging slowly all through the rest of the year, with 
now a striking word, now a vivid picture, borrowed from the parent- 
source. It may be that that word and picture belonged originally 
to the borrower. I have no way of knowing, though I never heard 
of an objection. What I do know is that after a group-poem experi- 
ence there is a decided lift in both sensitiveness and creative power 
throughout that group. 

RIVER BY NIGHT 
INDIVIDUAL POEM WITH ONE LINE 
BORROWED FROM A GROUP 
POEM 
(Tenth Grade) 

Slowly the full red moon 
Rises over the cliff, 
Slowly I see the mighty 
Hudson, orange-tinted, 


Driven back toward its source 
By the thrice as mighty ocean. 
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COMPOSITION AS ADVENTURE 
PAUL M. EBERHARDT’ 


Must teaching—say the teaching of English composition—be a 
dull routinized procedure, deadly to the spirit of teacher and pupil 
alike? Must the classroom activities of speaking and writing be so 
formalized, so artificially prescribed in conformity with textbooks 
and courses of study as to be divorced incontestably from the zestful 
spirit of high adventure for both teacher and pupil? 

I have discovered through experience in experimentation that the 
answer to those questions is a loud, reverberating ‘Of course not!”’ 
No longer (well, not quite so often) do I look wistfully out of my 
English classroom window with the thought of adventure in far 
places. There is adventure to be found right in the classroom itself; 
there are “acres of diamonds” to be found in my own educational 
back yard if I take the trouble to dig for them. And when these 
diamonds of pupil-interest, enthusiasm, capacity, and power do show 
up, they sparkle in a way which does something to the diamond- 
miner. He becomes a confirmed prospector. This is the story of 
how I became one. 

For eight years I sponsored the school newspaper in the junior 
high school of a Cleveland suburb, where my teaching field was 
social science. For five of the eight years my work with the paper 
was considered extra-curricular, as one of the many school clubs; 
for three, it was considered curricular to the extent of establishment 
of a ninth-grade elective course in journalism carrying only added 
credit. That this course was held to be a bastard curricular upstart 
is indicated by the fact that not once in the three years was either 
my journalism course or I considered in any sense a part of the 
English department of the school. And the pupils were alert enough 
to wonder audibly at this ostracism of what was to many of them 
a favorite course. 


t A teacher of English in Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and a con 
tributor to the educational magazines. 
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I was amazed at first, and pleased about the interest these boys 
and girls took in details of correct form. They had a reason, and a 
compelling one, for writing correctly now. And they seldom re- 
peated a mistake. When they did, their own fellow-students, who 
had become for a time professional copyreaders, saw to it that the 
point in question was cleared up once and for all. The pupils had 
their style sheet and they held themselves responsible for conform- 
ing with it. Responsible to the point of pride! Then there was the 
matter of manner. How could the stories be made more interesting; 
how could the paper be given real professional tone? Much purpose- 
ful oral composition went into the pupils’ own solution of these 
problems of theirs, and many ways and means of increasing reader- 
interest were proposed and evaluated, rejected or adopted. I shall 
give space here to only one of the favored proposals. 

It was suggested one day that in addition to interviewing pupils 
and teachers of the school in the quest of news and feature material 
there might be interviews with visiting celebrities in Cleveland, or 
with residents—prominent or otherwise—who were deemed possible 
sources of ‘feature stuff.” The idea caught hold immediately. 
Whom, then, could they interview first? Someone timidly told the 
group that Admiral Byrd would be in town the next week. I shall 
never forget how the class turned to me as with one big questioning 
face on which was written plainly the query, ‘‘Could we interview 
someone as big as that?’’ I assured them that the least they could 
do would be to try. Finally, two girls got up enough courage to 
volunteer. They would interview Admiral Byrd—if they could. 
During the week the two tried to back down, especially when I 
insisted that they make the arrangements themselves by telephoning 
to Admiral Byrd’s manager. They succeeded better than I expected, 
for on the day of Admiral Byrd’s visit to the city the girls had a 
half-hour talk with him, seated on a davenport with him in his 
room at Hotel Statler. 

Their write-up of this experience electrified both the school and 
the journalism class. Other interviews followed. Two other girls in- 
terviewed Lily Pons in her dressing-room backstage, on the occasion 
of her Metropolitan Opera appearance at the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium. They saw one act of the opera from the wings and met 
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a number of the other performers. The girls came to school the next 
day with plenty to write and talk about, and I happen to know that 
they still talk about the experience they had. 

Two of the boys decided to try Max Baer—then the heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world—when he came to town. They had 
taken part in our discussion in class in which it was decided that a 
good reporter must be both persistent and tactful. The boys had 
a chance to test the theory to the full in a real-life situation, for 
they were almost literally thrown out seven times by Ancil Hofman, 
Baer’s manager, when they tried to see the champion in his hotel- 
room. Finally, late at night, they went back to try again and were 
attempting to get up courage to risk rapping on the door when 
Buddy Baer—the champ’s younger brother—came along on his way 
to the room, asked the boys what they wanted, and happened to 
be in the right mood for rendering needed assistance. The boys 
got their interview and laughed off their near-defeat with the wise- 
crack that “‘two Baers are better than one.” 

On another occasion two girls (most of the interviewers went in 
pairs at first, for reasons not difficult to surmise) found that Stepin 
Fetchit, colored comedian appearing at the Palace Theatre, was so 
interested in having the girls see his show after their interview in 
his dressing-room that he ordered an attendant to go to the box- 
office and buy two sixty-cent tickets for the girls. 

Perhaps the most difficult contact with a celebrity for any mem- 
ber of the class to make was experienced by a ninth-grade girl, who 
finally succeeded in talking two secret-service men into helping her 
to get into the private room of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at Hotel 
Cleveland when she was a visitor in the city in the spring of 1936. 
The ambitious young interviewer found Mrs. Roosevelt’s secretary 
exceedingly hostile, but Mrs. Roosevelt herself gracious and genial 
in answering briefly a few of the girl’s intelligent questions. 

Among many others interviewed at various times by members of 
these classes were Rudy Vallee, Wayne King, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, Jean Harlow, Jack Benny, and Jackie Coogan. It was 
interesting for me to observe not only a growing power on the part 
of my pupils in writing intelligently interesting interviews for the 
school paper but a growing self-confidence and poise which stood 
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them in good stead in all their varied school activities. The stand- 
ards which were developed in the writing of these interviews had a 
salutary effect too upon the other types of writing they did for 
the school paper. I am amused as I recall how difficult it was at 
times for me to get pupils excused from school to go on these ad- 
ventures in composition. The argument against their going usually 
was that they might miss a Latin test or a mathematics explanation. 
I fear that I heaped upon myself the disfavor of some of my col- 
leagues when I pointed out that ten or twenty years hence the par- 
ticular pupil would have no idea whatsoever what Latin or mathe- 
matics or social science (I was tactful enough to include my own 
subject) he had had for the whole month or more, but he would 
never forget the day he interviewed Admiral Byrd or Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

Last year I found that my schedule for my new position as English 
teacher in Garfield Heights High School designated one of my sub- 
ject subdivisions as ‘“‘Advanced English Composition.” I discovered 
on the first day of school that this particular potential ‘diamond 
mine” was of a good size—sixty pupils—and therefore a definite 
challenge to my prospecting ability. I was free to experiment, for 
there was no set course of study; there was only a textbook, fur- 
nished free to the pupils by the board of education. My attempts 
at prospecting with this tool didn’t get very far, although I soon 
discovered that the pupils had been thoroughly conditioned to the 
day-by-day textbook assignment. They expected it; they performed 
it passably well, but they didn’t get any permanent profit or any 
kick out of it. And neither did I. I wasn’t getting any “diamonds,” 
so I began to look around for some new mining tools. One which I 
began to experiment with was classroom use of the Reader’s Digest. 
We organized panel discussions and held open-forum discussions of 
problems raised by the Digest’s articles. There was much socialized 
activity in connection with the organization of groups, the selection 
of problems for panel and class consideration, and the planning and 
preparation of individual contributions. There was much précis- 
writing which, according to the testimony of numerous pupils, 
helped to develop reading ability. The discussions were interesting 
and seemed to be educationally fruitful. The faces of the pupils 
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wore expressions of interest and enthusiasm generally, and I caught 
the occasional sparkle of a “diamond.”’ But I sensed the need of 
other tools. This one would become dull if it was used to excess. 
So I hit upon the idea of setting up a list of suggestions for speaking 
and writing activities which might serve to awaken and to keep 
alive the spirit of adventure in my pupils—and in me. If I could get 
them to be enthusiastic in writing and speaking for purposes which 
they came to recognize as their own, and to find keen personal satis- 
faction in such activity, I felt that my criticisms, corrections, and 
suggestions for improvement might then be invested with effective- 
ness and would cease to be mere dull busy-work for me. I enter- 
tained the hope that such help from me would come to be not only 
welcome but sought after—and used. 

And that is exactly what happened. Mimeographed copies of the 
list of suggestions were furnished to all the sixty pupils in the class. 
Preliminary discussion of the project was aimed at arousing interest 
and creating the desire for wide participation in the activities as 
an adventure. Pupils were led to see some of the interesting possi- 
bilities in such a composition program, and I apparently succeeded 
in transferring much of my enthusiasm to the class. When the bell 
rang there was a line of approximately twenty-five pupils at my 
desk. That was something new! And there were such lines of pupils 
at the desk for days. My prospecting seemed to have struck some- 
thing solid. 

Space forbids my going into detail concerning the results of this 
new type of composition activity in my class. I recall vividly that 
at the end of the first week in which the lines had been forming at 
my desk the heavyweight wrestler of the school joined me as I was 
walking home from a mat encounter between Garfield and John 
Hay high schools. I tried to talk wrestling with Walter for he had 
won his match by a pin. But Walter would talk of nothing else 
but the English-composition project. “Mr. Eberhardt,’ he said 
when he first joined me, “I’ve been going to school now for nearly 
eleven years, but I’ve never had anything like this before. Why, 
we've always had to work with books in school before. This new 
stuff is darned interesting.”’ 

It had been my theory that such an extensive set of diversified 
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suggestions would promote both individual and group interest in 
composition through provision for wide freedom in exploration ac- 
cording to varying interests and capacities. I felt that such a set 
of composition stimuli, supplemented by preliminary discussion of 
its possibilities as well as of the responsibilities involved in changing 
the textbook from the course of study to a source of reference to be 
used when need for it might arise, and supplemented by continuous 
individual instruction, would help to make possible an articulation 
of composition ability through the provision of opportunity for 
individual escalation. Some of the pupils had never written and 
sent a letter; some had never advanced farther in expository writ- 
ing than the preparation of brief reports in connection with their 
other studies, or the writing of short essays on restricted subjects 
assigned in their English classes. A very few had developed skill in 
the effective expression of their own quite philosophical ideas in 
the form of personal essays and free verse. I wanted to provide a 
framework within which, with careful guidance, I could obviate 
enervating duplication and at the same time avoid the unhealthful 
frustration inherent in the premature, artificial forcing of tech- 
niques. In short, I was aiming to make my start at the present level 
of the pupil—wherever that might be. 

To give a complete report of the project is impossible and un- 
necessary. I shall, therefore, touch briefly upon some of the more 
interesting and perhaps more significant aspects of the activity unit. 
I soon observed, for instance, that the pupils were finding, almost 
automatically, their own level of ability and were working on that 
level with increased interest and satisfaction. The most general ac- 
tivity entered into was that of exchanging letters with boys and girls 
of my pupils’ own ages in other high schools throughout the country. 
There was much naturally motivated discussion among groups con- 
sidering such problems as “How can we get addresses?”’ or ‘What 
shall we write in our first letters so that we will be most likely to 
receive replies?”’ It wasn’t long until there were interesting letters 
to read to the class on our ‘Achievement Days.’’ Several wrote 
letters, too, to people who figured in news-stories in the Cleveland 
newspapers. One boy wrote to a Canadian lumberjack who had 
won a prize for sawing through a four-foot log in record time. This 
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correspondent described the life of the Canadian timberman in 
interesting detail. In fact, this contact was followed up through con- 
tinued correspondence. Another boy wrote to the father of Paul 
Redfern, the lost flyer, at the time when newspapers told of an ex- 
pedition into the South American jungle planned by the father in 
search of his son. This pupil’s report to the class in which he used 
the reply he had received as the climax of his talk is still vivid in 
my mind and, I dare say, in the minds of the pupils. One girl made 
a suggestion for motion-picture production of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operettas and received an interesting reply from the story editor 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios explaining the copyright difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of the studio’s following this “‘very good 
suggestion.’’ Another girl wrote to a Montana rancher who had 
been in the Klondike gold rush in 1898, and a letter came back bear- 
ing an interesting account of the man’s personal experiences. Anoth- 
er wrote to a relative in Scotland who had seen the coronation in 
London, and who gave a quaint account of her impressions. Letters 
from boys and girls in other schools came from Florida, California, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, as well as from many other places closer to 
Cleveland. 

The idea of writing to boys and girls in foreign countries got a 
firm hold on the fancies of many of the pupils. Someone wrote to 
Dr. Sven Knudsen in Boston for an order blank for names and 
addresses of foreign boys and girls, and the pupils were entirely un- 
dismayed by the ten-cent charge made for each name and address 
furnished. Several weeks later the letters began to come in from 
Germany, England, France, South Africa, and Argentina. Almost 
without exception these letters were written in clear English and 
were immaculately neat. The only one written in a foreign language 
came from a girl in Argentina who wrote in Spanish and sent snap- 
shots with explanations on the back in Spanish. The pupil who 
received this letter was undaunted by her complete ignorance of 
the language; she simply sent the letter to a friend in a Cleveland 
high school who knew Spanish and soon received a complete transla- 
tion. 

The writing of critical reviews of motion pictures and of radio 
programs developed striking skill in effective critical expression on 
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the part of several of the more able pupils in the class. There were 
numerous effective personal essays, poems, autobiographies, and 
short stories. Two of the boys whose hobby was photography made 
a movie, with clever subtitles, dealing with the personnel and work 
of the local police department. The pupils got a kick out of the 
picture when it was shown in class, and so did I. Among other 
activities were several interviews, including one in which a boy 
interviewed the fire chief in front of the class, and another in which 
a local authority on stamps and stamp-collecting was similarly ques- 
tioned in front of the class. 

It is to be borne in mind in evaluating such a device as my ‘‘Ac- 
tivity Unit,” that it is, after all, only a framework within which are 
a number of points of departure. The unit has certain strong fea- 
tures, such as its emphasis on functional writing and speaking situa- 
tions, its definite provision for individual differences, and its pro- 
vision of opportunity for individual instruction and guidance in 
composition, along with its opening of avenues to stimulating ad- 
venture. Such a program calls for considerably more work on the 
part of the teacher than does the traditional covering of a course 
of study. But it is work that soon takes on such a stimulating fas- 
cination that it becomes adventurous fun both for pupil and for 
teacher. After all, who minds hard digging when it is pretty certain 
that there are diamonds to be uncovered? 
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WHAT IS AN ENGLISH CLASS? 
BY THE SENIORS IN ONE’ 


A fourth-year, high-school English class found itself in the spring 
of the year a pleasant social unit with discussion beginning with the 
first pupil who entered the room and extending to group conversa- 
tions during the day and even to family dinners. This class decided 
to write a composite portrait of itself, telling what each had 
contributed to the general growth. It was suggested that other 
classes in other parts of the country describe themselves and ex- 
change their self-portraits. To begin, the members of the class 
wrote on this subject: ‘‘What an English Class Should [or Should 
Not] Be.” The following are what the pupils wrote. 

The English class that is the most successful is one in which there is 
the most enjoyment. And in order for a class to be enjoyable it has to be 
informal, which means a friendly attitude among the members of the 
class. The class can’t be just a routine of questions asked by the teacher 
and the answers of the pupils, but there must be a conversational at- 
mosphere between the students and between the students and the teacher. 

-BERNICE ADLER. 


First, we should know what a class is. I would define it as a group of 
students, with varying personalities and a teacher who are thrown to- 
gether for a certain period every day with a definite purpose in mind—to 
increase their knowledge and exchange ideas with one another on a given 
subject. 

I think the key to the success or failure of the class to learn and spend 
an interesting hour is in the hands of the teacher. She can turn the key 
so that it opens the door to the students’ minds so that they express them- 
selves freely and grow; or she can lock it, in which case she will find no new 
ideas or progress in thinking, but only dulness and hatred. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. I have come in contact with two dis- 

t A Senior class in the Evanston (Ill.) Township High School, submitted by Helen 
Rand, who is a teacher in the Evanston Township High School and Northwestern Uni- 
versity and this year an exchange teacher at the University High School, University of 
Michigan (1937-38). She is author of English at Work, Books I and II, co-author with 
Holland Roberts of Let’s Read, and co-author with Richard Lewis of Film and School. 
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tinct types of teachers. One conducts a formal class and the other leads 
an informal gathering. The first leads a stiff, set, and uninteresting class 
with precise order and lots of “‘you must’s.’”’ She is the sole ruler, the 
students not daring to utter a word except when called upon. What a 
boring period for all concerned! While the former conducts the most 
entertaining hour. The students really run the class themselves. The 
teacher is there merely to offer suggestions and to be someone definite 
for the pupils to talk to. In other words, she just keeps the ball rolling. 

Of course the subject is a very important notch in the key. No matter 
what it is, I still believe its success depends on the teacher. If she is inter- 
esting then the subject is bound to prove worth while, because her whole 
personality goes into it, coloring the whole course. If the class is informal, 
the students become so engrossed in the subject that they throw them- 
selves into it wholeheartedly, and very interesting and beneficial periods 
are the results. 

From experience I certainly advocate the informal class period. It is 
so much more entertaining and we learn without knowing it. The new 
trend is in this direction, much to the delight and advantage of the stu- 
dents, teachers, and the whole class.—JEAN UNDERHILL. 


The purpose of a class is to teach accepted knowledge and to discuss 
and exchange new ideas. 

The teacher’s duty is to present the accepted knowledge and to con- 
sider ideas which the class as a whole and the pupils as individuals have 
imparted. 

The teacher serves as the mediator between classical knowledge and 
the radical ideas of the pupils. These ideas may appear radical only to the 
teacher. 

Fanciful ideas of the students must be conciliated and connected by 
the instructor with classical knowledge and experience in order to estab- 
lish a basis of the intricacies of philosophy, science, and life in general for 
the pupils. 

Literature is an educational medium by which we can assimilate the 
teaching and learning of the ages.—DONALD ARMSTRONG. 


A class is more enjoyable when it isn’t conducted by a certain plan. 
Whenever a problem or interesting fact comes up it should be discussed, 
not skipped, because the book doesn’t happen to mention it. Some of the 
things in the book aren’t as interesting as the comments made in class. 
Burns’s poetry was made most interesting by having “Scottie” come in 
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and read some of it. When I was walking through the hall one morning I 
head an English class singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’”’ When things like this 
are done it seems to take the drudgery out of the subject.—GLapDys 
SEABERG. 


The way to get this influence is to have each one say something about 
the subject, regardless if it is agreed with or not, and then all the thoughts 
can be put together, analyzed, and you have your result, which in the end 
should have an influence on the pupils.—GERTRUDE SOBEL. 


An English class should teach respect for others as well as English 
literature. In my opinion, English is related with the social life of indi- 
viduals, therefore I think it should teach people to be friendly with one 
another and to encourage equality of students.—ETILO MICHELETTI. 


My fourth-year English class has brought much to me: an interpreta- 
tion of life, myself, and others. The free and natural expressions of the 
individual pupils on their views and impressions of life and the lively 
interest and understanding on the part of the teacher are the factors that 
make this class so enjoyable and at the same time instructive. The 
teacher, I think, has more to do with the spirit of a class than anything 
else. Her individual approach to the class, the degree of attention, inter- 
est, and understanding she gives it reflect on the class; the class mirrors 
her.—MARGARET GUSTAVSSON. 


A class is a body of students gathered for the purpose of exchanging one 
another’s view on varied subjects for the ultimate purpose of developing 
a broader sense of consideration. To attain and maintain the right spirit 
in an English class it is necessary that all co-operate as much as possible 
by expressing their thoughts freely and openly. To make a modern 
class successful it is necessary on the teacher’s part to encourage ex- 
pression. 

The development of a class depends solely upon this formula, for with- 
out expression by the students each would remain shut up in his own 
little shell. 

The success of any class, especially an English class, depends entirely 
upon the ability and success of a teacher to put the students mentally at 
ease. If she does that, the students will immediately become interested, 
and will soon find themselves discoursing upon subjects upon which, 
previously, they were too well locked in their shells —PETER GEBEL. 
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God made the starry skies above, 
The birds that sing, 
The trees, the flowers, the lakes. 
God also made some pupils in our English class (one in particular— 
the laugh seems to distinguish er from the rest).—JAMES ToRCcoM. 


The teacher should be a friend and guide to each individual in the class. 
She should be a guide to point out to the pupil the most important things 
and to make the course of study as appealing as possible. If the subject 
is enjoyable to the student, he will naturally contribute more to the class. 
She should be a friend to help the student be natural and unrestrained. 
When an individual is himself, he is usually more interesting and more 
free to make suggestions. If the teacher recognizes each student as a 
friend, the individual is complimented and is inspired to put more effort 
into his work.—VIRGINIA WALLACE. 


The teacher is responsible for the actions of the class. In an indirect 
way she conducts the class as she wishes, but the class thinks that it is 
conducting itself. In this way each individual becomes so interested that 
he works at his best. The result is co-operation.—ZENA BEISEL. 


The spirit of a class is the thing that keeps it developing along interest- 
ing lines, and without this spirit a class becomes dull and uneducational. 

A teacher should give the students just enough of her own thoughts 
to make their own brains function. She should try to derive some bene- 
fits from the pupils’ point of view. As a rule most teachers just laugh at 
pupils’ ideas when they really are constructive and full of life. Classes 
would be a pleasure to attend if all teachers would co-operate in this 
way.— BILL HEGMAN. 
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THE FOREGROUND OF THE AMERICAN SCENE 


MARGARET HEATON’ 


Many approaches to American literature and thought are pos- 
sible. One of these, most delightful and exciting in itself, might be 
called the pageant approach. Picturesque settings, quaint customs, 
colorful costumes, unusual habits of speech—these may be of great 
interest to older students who have developed historical perspective 
and an interest in things antiquarian. Another common approach is 
the comparative one in which a teacher, assuming an intimate ac- 
quaintance with English literature, presents to her students Cooper’s 
conception of primitive life as emerging from his knowledge of 
Rousseau and Chateaubriand. Bryant is discussed as the American 
Wordsworth. Stimulating and valuable as this approach may be for 
mature students who are aware of the history of ideas and capable 
of handling philosophical concepts, many English teachers have put 
aside this approach to American literature as unsuitable for most 
high-school students. Another approach combining some of the mer- 
its of both of the others is the study of regional literature, inter- 
preting it in terms of local conditions and influences. In such study 
both the picturesque aspect of American history and the cause-and- 
effect relationship between human environment and human ac- 
tivity have their place. To many English teachers, however, this 
kind of interpretation seems to make us look more and more often 
into the past rather than to face realistically through contemporary 
literature the emerging needs of the present and the future. 

For many of us a new emphasis is implied in the use of the term 
“American scene.’”’ In several ways this approach is distinctive. 
For one thing, the American scene is sometimes a name given to a 
section of the core curriculum where social studies and literature are 
both used to focus attention on problems typically American. There 
is, then, in the use of this term the implication that economic, indus- 
trial, and political life are to be discussed in the same breath with 

™ Miss Heaton is a teacher of English in the George Washington High School, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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literature. Certainly such a book as Charles Norris’ The Pit can be 
read intelligently only after a class has learned something about the 
wheat market in the 1890’s. Second, a study of the American scene 
usually takes cognizance of immediate developments in our life 
together. There may be discussion of conditions which make /f J 
Have Four A pples a comment on American life. Third, a study of the 
American scene recognizes the value and influence of materials less 
permanent than the so-called ‘‘classics’’ of our heritage. In so far as 
movies, radios, newspapers, and magazines freely and often falsely 
portray our standards of living, our ideals, our concepts of our cul- 
ture, they are significant elements in the American scene. Finally, 
since any study of the American scene may recognize so many aspects 
of our life together, teachers face the need for selecting carefully a few 
materials, narrowing somewhat the range of discussion so as to de- 
velop some critical attitude toward our American culture. There is al- 
ways the danger in widening our interests that talk may become a 
mere bewildering welter of impressions as exciting but as meaningless 
as the tooting of many horns on New Year’s Eve. 

Perhaps it is well to bring out into the open a criticism of some 
other approaches to American literature implied in the growth of 
our interest in the American scene. Aware as we all are of certain 
pitfalls we are likely to meet in emphasizing the immediate and the 
present, some of us have felt that in the past the teaching of litera- 
ture has laid too much emphasis upon sentimental and romantic 
ideas. Legends of the southern tradition seemed to preclude much 
discussion of the South that Ellen Glasgow presents in Barren 
Ground. Reading of the adventure and heroism of frontier days in 
Bret Harte’s stories did not lay the foundation for the discussion of 
how schools and literacy suffered when pioneer life demanded ‘‘men 
who do” not ‘“‘men who think.” Glowing with pride over American 
achievement, we sometimes turned our backs upon the present 
upon baffling and difficult problems which have emerged because 
life was meager even when ideals were romantic. 

In discussing our interest in literature as a comment upon life I 
wish to suggest that we can more often and more adequately use 
radio and film, newspapers and magazines, as the foreground of the 
American scene. For example, let us remember how vivid a picture 
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of American standards of living, types of character, prejudices, and 
ideals the radio gives to our students. “One Man’s Family,” ‘““Lum 
and Abner,” ‘“‘Amos ’n’ Andy,” “‘Gang Busters,’ do more than tell 
a story, forgotten as soon as the dial is turned. They present inter- 
pretations of American life. They create in all our minds, and par- 
ticularly in the minds of young people, certain stereotypes—the 
ideal city family, the “hick’’ town, the typical negro, the heroic 
G-man. 

Class interest may well center upon particular radio programs. 
Pupil and teacher may ask, ‘‘Do these programs present pictures of 
typical American life? Are they fair accounts or merely amusing 
caricatures? Are there people in America who have reason to resent 
the screen or radio counterfeit of their race or occupation or environ- 
ment?” Lively discussion often follows when we take cognizance of 
a radio experience so vivid and real to youth. Our boys and girls 
seek eagerly to find the concepts behind a story, to evaluate the 
impressions, attitudes, and allegiances left as a residue in the minds 
of radio and motion-picture audiences. 

But as students discuss these things which seem to them worth 
talking about, worth disagreeing about, worth considering in a new 
light, there comes a time when they feel the need of more back- 
ground, of the stored information and experience that lie close at 
hand in books. For example, having examined the radio programs 
which present hardship and heroism on the frontier, we should read 
the books that give a more complete account of frontier conditions 
as seen through the eyes of many people. Together teacher and 
student can build their book list, putting Covered Wagon, Lone Cow- 
boy, and Lantern in Her Hand in their place as delightful, senti- 
mental, and simple fiction, adding My Antonia, Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, and Shadows on the Rock for their interpretation of the 
philosophy of frontier tragedy and heroism, suggesting Abraham 
Lincoln by Sandburg and the Oregon Trail for those interested in 
historical accounts and recommending Giants in the Earth for the 
contribution of the immigrant to frontier life. Our students can fix 
their purposes in reading. Often they will write the questions im- 
portant to consider if they are to read between the lines for signifi- 
cance and interpretation. One class, planning a reading project 
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built after a discussion of “‘Death Valley Days,” asked, ‘“‘What kinds 
of hardship are typical of frontier life? What handicaps come from 
facing the meagerness of frontier existence? What ideals for indi- 
viduals and for communities emerge as important on the frontier? 
What typically American ideals come from the frontier? In what 
ways must we supplement and modify these ideals to serve our needs 
in a complex industrial civilization?”’ 

Thus, in the delightful process of thinking together, a book list is 
made, a problem set, several weeks of eager discovery mapped out. 
Students are soon ready for more discussion. Perhaps they will wish 
to analyze the elements in a stereotyped radio portrait of the pioneer 
of ‘‘Death Valley Days,” convinced that he in no sense represents 
the pioneer on an agricultural frontier. Perhaps they will wish to 
show how stereotyped is the picture of cowboy life—a picture ac- 
cepted today because so many do not realize that the cowboy is no 
longer of the essence of western life. Perhaps there will be a panel 
discussion in which students set themselves the task of answering 
from their reading the questions they themselves have set. Togeth- 
er, teacher and pupil will consider the influence of the frontier on 
their own thinking. 

Inevitably, urgently, there comes the need to write. To write 
should mean to clarify impressions, to think through new relation- 
ships, to challenge prejudices and opinions. Sometimes writing will 
take the form of reviews in which the ideas of a book are compared 
and contrasted with the ideas in a movie or a radio broadcast. Some- 
times the students will piece together in biographical sketches frag- 
ments of the experiences of grandfathers and grandmothers. Some- 
times they will annotate book lists, series of radio programs, movies. 
Sometimes in thoughtful essays they will attempt to prophesy with 
regard to the ideals of a generation of Americans not yet born. 
Sometimes they will try to see their own future and how it is still 
conditioned by the influences of bygone pioneer days. 

This building of a critical evaluation with regard to frontier ideals 
is the following of one of the many trails leading from the radio fore- 
ground of the American scene. There are other possibilities. For 
example, a class may examine the picture of the American negro 
given by “Amos ’n’ Andy” over the radio and by ‘“‘Step’n Fetchit’’ 
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in the movies. They may then turn to magazines, finding in the 
American Magazine and the Reader’s Digest popular portraits of dis- 
tinguished negroes which contradict the popular caricatures. From 
these one class of mine turned to the books Up from Slavery, Gone 
with the Wind, Scarlet Sister Mary, Mamba’s Daughters; to the plays 
Green Pastures and All God’s Chillun Got Wings; to poetry by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar and Countee Cullen. New insight into the actual 
conditions of negro life and new concepts of the possible contribution 
of negroes to American culture began to emerge as we reported on 
our reading. Finally, a panel was set up to discuss negroes in Ameri- 
ca—a difficult subject in the South, but one fairly easily and objec- 
tively handled in the West. Inevitably, during that discussion 
planned by students and led by them, comes a consideration of 
justice, of democracy, and of equal opportunity. Inevitably, too, 
emerges a critical attitude toward those forces which caricature un- 
fairly the American negro. Finally, we wrote again our reviews of 
radio programs that dealt with negro life. Through listening, talk- 
ing, reading, and writing, tolerance and a sense of fair play had 
emerged. We had followed a trail from our immediate experience to 
hilltops from which we could view critically one aspect of the Ameri- 
can scene. 

My students suggest, from their radio experience, three other 
issues that might form a basis for similar discussion and reading and 
writing. For one thing they want to read the books which explain 
the appeal of such programs as ‘“‘Gang Busters.’’ For another thing 
they want to see how books supplement such portraits of the ideal 
American home as ‘‘Hawthorne House” and “One Man’s Family.” 
In discussion one day a girl commented, “‘ ‘One Man’s Family’ does 
not present a typical San Francisco family, but it presents ideal 
attitudes that will make the homes of the next generation happier.”’ 
That class was ready then to read books like My Mother and I, The 
Promised Land, Son of the Middle Border, If I Have Four A pples, and 
Silas Lapham. They were ready to set romantic and realistic inter- 
pretations side by side, seeing the purpose and the value of each. 

In a similar fashion our city youngsters can be aroused to interest 
in rural life through comparing their limited experience of small 
towns with the concepts they glean from “Lum and Abner.” Then 
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there are book trails to follow, discussions to plan, ideas to express 
and examine and re-express. 

These are only a few of the many possibilities. These are only a 
few of the many trails which teachers and students may blaze if we 
will consider the radio as part of the foreground of the American 
scene. There is not time here and now to suggest in detail many 
other trails which lead from movies or from newspapers or from 
magazines. 

Perhaps in conclusion we need to define clearly our purposes in 
attempting so gigantic a task as the presentation of the American 
scene. A clear understanding of these purposes may serve to guide 
us as we select this theme or that theme, this material or that ma- 
terial, narrowing, focusing, seeking relationships. Our first purpose 
is to help young Americans become aware of their heritage from the 
past, and thoughtful in the evaluation of the liabilities and assets of 
our present American culture. Our second purpose is to give stu- 
dents situations in which they become articulate in considering the 
application of democratic principles and the need for co-operation. 
Finally, we must establish together, as students and teachers, al- 
legiance to American ways of life—an allegiance that is thoughtful 
and critical and hopeful. In so far as our discussion of the American 
scene leads to patience with the slow working-out of the democratic 
process—in so far as our discussion of the American scene leads to 
impatience with the blind acceptance of stereotypes and falsifica- 
tions—we succeed. 
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DRAMA VERSUS THE MOVIES 


May I be permitted space in your Journal for a bit of ax-grinding on 
behalf of movies? At the Buffalo meeting of the Council we heard much 
about the critical condition of the drama and about the various attempts 
being made to revive it. The cinema was always referred to as the cause 
of the malady, and at one point designated as a distinctly inferior type 
of art. 

Had I not been engaged in research for the Committee on Standards 
for Motion Pictures and Newspapers, I, too, might have nodded and 
looked down my nose at the cheap products of the west coast. But I 
have been in correspondence with teachers from many parts of the coun- 
try, and I have come to know and respect the possibilities in movies and 
movie study. In fact, with apologies for my irreverence, I am moved to 
point out the similarity between drama and the old gray mare. There 
are federal horses and state horses and privately owned horses—a few, 
but the automobiles have the highway. And we don’t say, “I will not 
be seen in one of those horrid, undependable contraptions” any more; 
nor have we entirely discarded the horse. We have come to recognize 
their different virtues in their common purpose—transportation. 

It is not that I propose to start weaving the shroud for a dying or 
obsolete form of art. I am not sure that drama is to die; but neither do 
I have much faith that artificial respiration can keep a weak heart go- 
ing long. 

Would we not be much wiser to recognize the fact that the students 
to whom we have taught the qualities of good, legitimate drama have 
been graduated into a world of motion pictures without a ghost of an 
idea concerning standards in that medium? Would it not be better to 
admit that we are teaching to forty children something that may be useful 
to only two or three? (These proportions vary, of course, with the com- 
munity.) Is it not time that we accept the motion picture as a potent 
instrument of education, entertainment, propaganda, and art, in which 
the future citizen must be instructed if he is to exercise wise choice in 
that education, discrimination in that entertainment, alertness for that 
propaganda, and appreciation for that art? 
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Perhaps I have convinced some of you, or perhaps I have been only 
the straw that broke the camel’s back. In either case you may be asking, 
“What can I do about all this?”’ The best answer I know to that question 
is Film and School, by Rand and Lewis. Supplementary suggestions may 
be had if you write to me for information about what other teachers and 
club sponsors have been doing in meeting the need for education in the 


evaluation of motion pictures. 
CONSTANCE McCuLLouGH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





A NEW-TYPE COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 


We turned to the new-type commencement program in Pottstown 
because we observed it in the neighboring schools and because we felt a 
real need of vitalizing the more or less stereotyped traditional program. 
There was considerable opposition at the outset. The conservative 
opinion was that commencement should be an occasion for dignity and 
formality in order to create a proper final and lasting impression of the 
school on its youth; and we were making of it “‘just another show.” 

For the last three years we have presented a new-type program, and 
the reaction of the public has been varied. It was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a certain group of our public as infinitely better than the for- 
malized program involving the traditional outside speaker, the student 
harangues, and the school orchestra. But a considerable body of highly 
responsible opinion denounced it 2s cheapening the idea of commence- 
ment although they recognized its value as a “show.” This year we are 
returning to the old type because we feel that by measuring the reaction 
we can hereafter estimate how to serve the largest body of public 
opinion. I feel personally that we will resort eventually to the new- 
type program with occasional intervals of the old type for the sake of 
variety and contrast. 

Our new-type programs have not been pageants because we have no 
full-time music or dramatics teacher on our staff. We have compromised 
on tableaus. We select a theme which can be readily arranged in four to 
six sequences. A committee of students prepares the theme for lecture 
presentation with accompanying tableaus. The valedictorian of the class 
(we still have such) is in charge of the work and delivers the last lecture. 
The salutatorian delivers the first one. The other lecturers are selected 
on the basis of scholarship, personality, and poise. As the lecture reaches 
the appointed place, the curtain is drawn, disclosing the scene on the stage 
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posed by members of the class. It remains on display about three minutes. 
The lecture is fixed at five or six minutes; thus between each tableau 
there is an interval of four to five minutes for scene changing. This is the 
biggest problem if there is to be no wait between lectures. Our stage crew 
has worked it out through careful rehearsal so that we have been able to 
proceed immediately from one lecture to another. 

In 1934, the anniversary of the passage of the Free Public School Act, 
our theme was “One Hundred Years of Free Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania.”’ The first scene displayed the Senate chamber at Harris- 
burg on the occasion of Thaddeus Stevens’ famous speech in defense of 
the measure, while the lecturer told the story of the passage of the bill, 
summarized its terms, and quoted extracts from Stevens’ stirring speech. 
The second scene displayed an old-style school, and the lecturer described 
its curriculum and method. The third scene displayed a combination of 
three scenes suggesting the vocational purpose of education, and the 
lecturer told the story of how that purpose was added to the original 
academic program. The fourth scene displayed our school activities, and 
the lecturer described the addition of the activities purpose to the sec- 
ondary-school program. The last scene displayed a new school with all 
the trimmings, and the lecturer described its operation. 

In 1935, when there was much talk on every hand of economics and 
politics, our theme was “Paths of Progress,’ in which we sought to 
develop the idea that the political control of a state must be held by that 
group in its society which is creating its wealth. The five tableaus dis- 
played: (1) a primitive scene with the old man at the squatting place 
conducting the government and industry of his group; (2) a war galley 
oared by slaves, and a Roman triumph for a victorious emperor-general 
returning with a fresh supply of slaves to do the world’s work; (3) a 
feudal knight taking the oath of allegiance to his liege lord in return for 
some guaranty of economic security; (4) the lobby conducted by big 
business to influence favorable legislation in a modern capitalistic democ- 
racy; (5) Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and Roosevelt opening different little 
gates, in a fence stretched across the stage, to a new world of greater 
plenty beyond. An unattended middle gate, displaying a huge interro- 
gation mark, suggested that the solution is not yet at hand. 

In 1936, our theme “Iron and Steel” presented the development of this 
industry—the basic industry of our community. We reduced the tableaus 
to four because our properties and scenery were more difficult. The first 
scene displayed an old forge around the district known as Manatawny in 
pre-Revolutionary days, and the lecture traced the early growth and 
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development of the industry and the community. The second scene dis- 
played the iron process of heating and pouring in one of the many local 
mills at the end of the last century, and the lecturer described the develop- 
ment of the industry. The third scene displayed the process of fabricating 
steel in one of the large local shops, and the lecturer surveyed the coming 
of steel and industries working in other metals, supplanting the old iron 
mills. The fourth scene displayed a large variety of products of all local 
plants, and the lecturer described the use to which they are put in the 
wide world. 

There is one person in control of this program, a director; in our school 
that person is the head of the English department. He selects the theme, 
divides and arranges it, and appoints a teacher to take charge of each 
tableau. He supervises the gathering of the material and preparation of 
the lectures. He usually has a good deal to do with designing the tableaus. 
Each teacher in charge of a tableau accepts the responsibility of selecting 
a cast, gathering minor properties, and having everything in readiness for 
rehearsal when called. One shop teacher is in charge of properties and 
another in charge of scenery and stage effects. The dramatic coach selects 
and instructs the students who pose the parts. The art teacher is in 
charge of the grouping, lighting, and general pictorial effects. Costumes 
are designed in the art classes and executed in the home-economics 
classes. All scenery, properties, and stage effects are constructed in the 
school shops. Our most elaborate program in 1935 represented the con- 
certed effort.of eleven teachers and about three hundred students. 

We have experienced the usual favorable results of this type of pro- 
gram: (1) a much greater student participation in preparing and pre- 
senting the material, (2) a factor of narrative interest adding to the enter- 
tainment of the audience, (3) a co-ordinating influence among the faculty 
arising from a common satisfaction in accomplishing a task, and (4) an 
educational factor representing a final grand gesture of the schoo] to its 


graduating students. 
HAROLD W. BEYER 
POTTSTOWN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





AN EXPERIMENT IN FREE READING 
Our English laboratory is an attempt to provide an atmosphere where 
enjoyment of good literature is a recognized factor in developing an ap- 
preciation for good books. As we ponder the days when the McGuffey 
readers provided a full course in literature, we feel that this laboratory 
is a distinct innovation—one definitely in line with a wider program of 
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extensive reading and greater informality of procedure. Bookcases, pic- 
tures, posters, and maps suggest that this is a study as well as a place 
for reading and discussion. Two spacious bulletin boards, the gift of an 
interested friend, show clippings of a literary and dramatic character. 
The jackets of the new books never fail to arouse keen delight. 

From several sources I obtained the books for this experiment. First, 
a gift of fifty new books purchased through the special school fund; books 
from the school library; books from the city library; books from the 
English bookroom; and those brought in by the students as loans to the 
class. Friends contributed two hundred magazines. 

When the various groups met in the laboratory for the first time I out- 
lined the plan for the course in reading. First and foremost, the object 
was to get acquainted with as many good books as possible. To do this 
they might choose what they liked from the cases, read in class, and take 
the books home to finish them. Each student was to keep a record of his 
reading, name of book and author, on a 4”’X 6” card in a file on my desk. 

Every Friday four or five capable students gave brief talks on some 
phase of their reading. Sometimes I grouped these programs about a 
central theme such as travel, adventure, or mystery. Usually I picked 
the students for these talks from those who had spoken enthusiastically 
about some book read recently. As he recorded his reading I put some 
informal question to him about the book. His answer served a double 
purpose—I knew whether he had read the book, and I obtained material 
for my Friday program. 

One day a week was devoted to magazine reading. Such pleasure and 
enthusiasm were displayed during that period that I always felt well re- 
paid for the trouble in securing them. Some are stamp collectors, and 
searched eagerly for the section in the book supplement of the New York 
Herald-Tribune; scientific subjects captured the attention of others, and 
many of the girls found patterns they wanted in McCall’s or Pictorial 
Review, or a recipe that looked appetizing in Good Housekeeping. 

What written work did the class do? Very little. This was a reading 
course. No book reports were required. But on four occasions I asked 
for brief accounts on general themes. First, I asked them to write about 
some character they had become acquainted with in one of their favorite 
books; second, about the setting of some book of travel, or adventure 
that previously was unknown to them; the next paper told of the plot 
in a mystery story that had intrigued them, or a thrilling escapade in a 
book of adventure. Lastly, I asked for an expression of the type of 
literature they had found most fascinating that I might be better informed 
when asked to make a selection for the classes next semester. 
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In the first meeting of the semester I talked about books in general— 
books that reconstruct human experiences and enable one to participate 
vicariously in all the activities in all lands and ages; books that one can 
live with. In order to have an adequate idea of what a course in extensive 
reading might do for the students, I gave a reading test—Sangren-Woody 
Reading Test, Form A—to all students at the beginning of the course, 
and again in May—Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Form B. The results 
of these I carefully tabulated. After the first test I conferred individually 
with each student who fell below the eighth-grade reading level. I told 
him frankly his score, and advised him what to do to gain more facility 
in reading. I also emphasized the benefits that would be his if he pursued 
the policy I outlined. After I found suitable books for all the nonreaders, 
I decided to see what could be done to stimulate the other students. I 
examined their cards to discover their preferences in books, and made out 
individual lists of twelve books for each student. Nothing so accelerated 
the reading! Many came back for the third and fourth list. The frank ex- 
pression of one student comes to mind. ‘‘Some boys and girls never cared 
to read before because they couldn’t get interested. I am one of them. 
But now I am interested enough to read a book in a couple of days.” 

In this connection let me give you some idea of the volume of reading 
done. In fourteen weeks 125 students read 2,570 books—an average of 
20 books apiece. No one read less than 6 books. One girl read 108 books; 
one boy read 28 books on chemistry and physics. 

Now what has been accomplished? The second test yielded some very 
interesting data. Out of one hundred and twenty-five students, 16.8 per 
cent made a gain of between 20 and 30 points; 28.8 per cent gained be- 
tween 10 and 20 points; 16.8 per cent gained from 5 to 10 points; 11.2 
per cent gained from 1 to 5 points. However, 26.4 per cent made no ap- 
preciable progress. In these tests 10 points is equivalent to one year in 
grade placement. In February the median was 98.9, equivalent to ninth 
grade. In May the median was 110.8 points—a gain of 11.9 points which 
is equivalent to more than two semesters of work. In February 18 per 
cent were below the 8th-grade level; in May only 8 per cent were below 
that level. One student gained 37 points. 

But perhaps the greatest gain is not measurable in percentages. Enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in this novel plan and the acquaintanceship of 
newly found friends discovered between the pages of books brought forth 
an interesting comment from one of the students. He said: “I consider 
this an excellent manner in which to enjoy the full benefits of reading. 
We discover books really worth while because those in the case are a 
selected group. Also in this way we have more time to read with no Eng- 
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lish homework to contend with. Reading in class is really satisfying, for 
we relax slightly from the strain of spending a whole day in school.” 
Results are gratifying, but leave some things yet to be desired. Ways 
can be devised by which those who have not profited greatly can be given 
help according to the individual difficulty shown in the test. Final test 
of the method depends upon whether their newly awakened interest has 
followed them beyond the school doors. We shall feel that it has been 
worth while if it has inculcated the habit of reading good books. 
May C. FRANCIS 


LINDBLOM HIGH SCHOOL 
Cuxicaco, ILLINOIS 





TEACHING SYNONYMS 


One of the difficulties met by almost every pupil in his English readings 
is the large number of words with identical meanings that turn up there. 
These synonyms, as he soon learns to call them, prove hard nuts to crack 
and often none too interesting in the cracking. 

The young student generally sees no relation between the problems 
they raise and the rest of his experience, and so treats them with indiffer- 
ence. As a matter of fact, though, synonymity is closely bound to every- 
day living and can not be well explained except in connection with it. 
Indeed, the main reason why we have synonyms is a human one, that is, 
because both individuals and society are complex—made up of differing 
and sometimes conflicting elements, each calling for its own expression in 
words. 

Take, for instance, the question of varying degrees of refinement. It is 
a well-known fact that some people are rough and ready, blunt, crude, 
and even boorish, while others show greater grace, thoughtfulness, and 
reticence. Each group uses its own words, and that gives us two words for 
many objects and actions, one coarse and the other delicate. The cultured 
man “perspires” while his less polished neighbor “‘sweats’’; the one talks 
of his “flesh” and the other his “hide.” 

Or again, consider the matter of exactness. When technical or pro- 
fessional men speak of details relating to their work they need names that 
describe these much more precisely than the words used by persons out- 
side of their circle. The latter often base their terms on fancied resem- 
blances between what they are observing and other objects in nature, or 
perhaps upon picturesque but unimportant aspects of physical appear- 
ance. In talking about flowers, for example, the unprofessional person 
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will call one a “bleeding heart’”’ and another a “snowdrop,’’ while the 
trained botanist gives each a strange Latin title. 

Then, too, different social occasions call for a vocabulary adapted to 
their particular spirit, stately words for times of solemnity and more 
familiar ones to suit our moments of relaxation. The gentleman who is 
laying the cornerstone of a new civic center may refer to the structure 
that is to rise as an “edifice,’”’ but if he later points it out to an intimate 
friend his name for it will almost certainly be “building.” 

The individual human being also figures in the making of synonyms, 
since he is a little world of struggling moods and passions, requiring varied 
terms to express his quickly changing attitudes toward the persons and 
objects around him. With an inward sense of simple dignity he refers to 
a member of his family as “father,” but shows affection for him in private 
by the words “daddy” and “‘papa,”’ while a shift into indifference or light 
irreverence may bring out such epithets as “boss,” “governor,” or ‘old 
man.” 

With these facts before us, the question comes, How can we vitalize 
the subject for our pupils? And to that there is only one answer: not by 
talking at them about it, but rather by awakening a lively interest in 
synonyms as found in the mouths of human beings near at hand, and in- 
spiring our youngsters to become open-eyed, enthusiastic collectors of 
information about the speech habits of their fellow-townsmen or neigh- 
bors. 

There are many exercises that may be used to accomplish this. One is 
to call for observation by the pupils of such acquaintances of theirs as 
are most apt to use nonstandard language—farmers, illiterates, very 
slangy people, etc., and to ask for lists of peculiar terms and expressions 
discovered in their vocabulary. Opposite each of these the young student 
should be requested to write the word or phrase which he and his friends 
would normally employ to express the same idea. Such pairs of synonyms 
can then be interpreted by the teacher or class in the light of their user’s 
social and intellectual background. Similar studies concerning the ex- 
pressions common to the language of prayer and preaching in church vs. 
their everyday equivalents (‘‘thou” and “you” furnish a sample), the 
vocabulary of schoolboys on the playground and that used by them in the 
classroom, etc., will readily suggest themselves. 

The pupils’ reading can next be taken up, and lists of odd words found 
in the dialogue of book characters should be contrasted with the standard 
dictionary terms for the same thing. The student’s explanation of what a 
personage’s vocabulary shows about the kind of person he is should also 
be asked for. 
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Besides this, there should be some attempt to make young folks critical 
of the choice of words by any author they are reading. Ask, for instance, 
if he has the children in his stories talk like living boys and girls, as judged 
by the speech habits of the pupils themselves. If not, call for synonyms 
of all the terms considered unnatural. The teacher may suggest reasons 
why the writer fails to conform to present-day standards, e.g., he does not 
try to be true to life in this particular, or he is describing children of a 
different historical period or social condition from those in the class, and 
so on. 

All exercises should be simple, their object not being to cram the stu- 
dents’ minds with technical information but to develop a keen interest in 
the important and arresting subject of words. If we succeed in doing this, 
much of the boredom usually associated with the study of synonyms will 


disappear. 
G. M. Fess 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
CoL_umsiA, Mo. 





THE EMPLOYER’S POINT OF VIEW 

The English student, in common with other students, eventually may 
seek some form of employment as a means to a livelihood. He then may 
find it necessary to write letters of application or to fill in application 
forms. Here is a fruitful field of endeavor for the English department 
and a place to make English practical and applied. 

The application forms used by business houses may or may not be 
models of good English, but they at least seek to determine certain in- 
formation that may be used. These forms are not always clear or definite, 
but again there are particular objectives in view. The students may try 
to analyze themselves and present certain information about themselves 
in logical sequence and learn to discover facts about themselves. Dates 
in sequence are important, especially when one is making application for 
a position where a security bond is required. 

From the application form, as usually filled, we may determine certain 
habits the applicant has acquired in school or out. These acquired habits, 
as shown on the form, together with the interview, may determine the 
applicant’s fitness for the particular job or position to be filled. 

The mechanics of English should have been practiced in school until 
any bad habits were eliminated. The student should have been required 
to re-write his themes until his work is legible, correct, and looks well 
when properly placed upon sheets of standard-size paper. One may say 
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that such requirements tend to kill all literary ability. The printer is 
required to furnish clean proofs, and it is generally agreed that in printing 
most errors are chargeable to the original sinner, the one who made the 
original error, be it author or printer. It should not be necessary for the 
English teacher—or, for that matter, any other teacher—to spend her 
time correcting needless and careless errors. The teacher may stand in 
the position of the customer in a printing plant, where a clean, correct 
proof is the only reasonable one to furnish. It is generally agreed that as 
the form of the student’s work improves the quality of his composition 
improves, just as the best printers make the fewest errors. Too many 
teachers spend hours of valuable time correcting and marking errors that 
the student could and would discover and correct if the poorly written 
and badly composed papers or themes were not accepted. 

Business letters should be on business stationery. A young man should 
not use sister’s de luxe note paper for a letter of application. 

To summarize: (1) students should be taught to realize that through 
their letters of application or in filling in application blanks they may tell 
the would-be employer of bad habits acquired and jeopardize any chances 
of employment; (2) students may learn to produce correct papers by 
being required to furnish carefully prepared papers, not depending upon 
the teacher to mark errors; (3) quality, not quantity, should be the meas- 
ure of standards; (4) the test of a student’s ability to use English is his 
ability to use correct English when faced with actual business conditions. 

E. E. SHELDON 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS 
R. R. DONNELLEY AND Sons COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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USAGE COUNSEL 


VARIA MINORA 


Miss Mary T. Hershey, registrar of Boise Junior College in Idaho, 
goes back to a point discussed in the English Journal of April, 1936, to ask: 

I would (should) like an expression from you concerning the use of the follow- 
ing in expressing time: a quarter to (eleven), a quarter of, and a quarter till. 
Is there any preference in good usage? It is my observation that the usage va- 
ries in different parts of the country. Are any of the expressions absolutely con- 
trary to good usage? 


“A quarter to” is correctly used throughout the English-speaking 
world. ‘A quarter of” is in good use in America. “A quarter till” is 
rather provincial and archaic. It is heard occasionally over the radio. 
There is a little vagueness in “of,” as may be seen in “three quarters of 
eleven,” which I heard, rather surprisingly, the other day. Does it mean 
10:45 or 11:45? “Till” is used in such expressions as “He stayed till 
eleven,” but one could hardly say, “‘He stayed till a quarter till eleven.” 





Carl Kardatzke writes from Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana, ques- 
tioning the statement of this department in the October issue that “the 
comma before ‘and’ appears to be gaining in use,” adding: 

In Lucia B. Mirrielees’s book, Teaching Composition and Literature, page 
149 (published in 1937), she says, ‘‘Professionally I have to recognize that its 
use is passing.”’ She is dealing with the use of the comma in a series. 


Consultation of Webster’s New Dictionary, the Century Dictionary, and 
the Oxford English Dictionary will satisfy anybody that from beginning 
to end of these supremely authoritative and voluminous works the comma 
is invariably used before “‘and”’ in a series. It is always well to look it 
up in a dictionary. Meanwhile, the use without a comma has considerable 
authority, but not in printing-offices of the better sort. For instance, 
the Manual of Style (1937) of the University of Chicago Press says, on 
page 87, ‘‘Put a comma before ‘and,’ ‘or,’ and ‘nor’ connecting the last 
two elements in a sequence of three or more”’; and the Rules of Composition 
of the Chicago Tribune says, ‘‘Use comma before ‘and,’ ‘or,’ ‘nor,’ etc., 
when they connect three or more nouns, adjectives, etc.”’ Scores of similar 
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instances can be multiplied throughout the English-speaking (and print- 
ing) world. And if cogent reasons are sought for this use as distinguished 
from any other, consult the Dictionary of Modern English Usage under 
“and.” 





It may be well to pause for a moment to clarify the meaning of “‘usage,” 
which seems not to be wholly clear in Mr. Kardatzke’s mind. Webster 
says it is ‘Customary use or employment, as of a word or phrase in a 
particular sense of signification”; the Century, ‘Established or customary 
mode of employing a particular word, phrase, or construction; current 
locution,” and the Shorter Oxford, “‘Established or customary use of words, 
language, expressions, etc.’”’ In other words, usage is always a matter of 
fact, to be established by instances; not a matter of surmise, or guess, 
or mere recognition by a writer of textbooks. In the face of the three 
great dictionaries it would require the assemblage of at least as many 
millions of instances, literal millions, as were brought together for such 
books, to overthrow their scientifically deduced judgments. Finally, take 
no one’s mere say-so. 

Moreover, since Professor Robert C. Pooley had his work, Grammar 
and Usage in Textbooks on English, published by the University of Wis- 
consin, textbooks are rightly viewed with suspicion, and their conclu- 
sions, unbuttressed by instances, open to question, and to overthrow by 
anyone with the proper instances. There is no room for guesswork. 





A gasfitter in one of the branches of the Chicago Public Library told 
Miss Frances Rice, the librarian, that if the exhaust pipes were angled 
or bent the gas would ‘“‘condensate,” and she wished to know about that 
word. Webster says that it is rare, and means nothing more than “con- 
dense.”” In other words, it has no possible reason for existence and the 
language will be better without it. 





Miss Juana M. Everly, of Muskogee, Oklahoma, where she is engaged 
in the Soil Conservation Service, wishes an office controversy settled 
about usage in the sentences following: 

1. Fields Nos. 3, 5, 8, and g will be terraced in 1938. 

2. Fields No. 3, 5, 8, and 9 will be terraced in 1938. 

It is my contention that the first sentence is correct, because the phrase “Nos. 
3, 5, 8, and 9,” is in apposition to the word ‘“‘Fields,’’ and since there are more 
than one numerals (sic), the plural form of “‘No.’’ should be used. 
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What law of language is there which decrees that words in apposition 
should be equal in number? There is no necessary syntactical connec- 
tion and none in usage. Goold Brown notes that “some authors teach 
that words in apposition must agree in person, number, and gender, as 
well as in case’”’; and he goes on to cite instances against such a position. 
John, his brothers and sisters, stood out against William and his other 
cousins—there is nothing ungrammatical there. 

“Field No. 3, 5, 8, and 9 will be terraced in 1938” sounds more like some- 
thing we would say without reflection, as we usually speak. “No.” is 
short for “numero,’”’ which means “by number” and makes sense here 
without pluralizing. 


WALLACE RICE 
Crrcaco, ILLINOIS 








NEWS AND NOTES 


SUMMER COURSES ABROAD 


Teachers College of Columbia University announces that it will sponsor 
a series of field courses in Europe during the summer of 1938. Among 
the courses which will interest teachers of English is one providing for 
six weeks’ travel and study in England under the direction of Professor 
Ida A. Jewett of the department of English of Teachers College. The 
program will include two weeks’ attendance upon lectures at a British 
university, visits to famous schools, and observation of teaching in British 
schools. Shakespeare plays will be seen in Stratford-on-Avon, and visits 
to classes and dramatic festivals at Malvern and Oxford may be arranged. 
The total cost of the trip, which begins June 30, will be approximately 
six hundred dollars exclusive of personal expenditures, passport, and visa 
expenses. Inquiries should be addressed to the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 





VALUABLE REFERENCE LISTS 


Two new mimeographed reference works compiled in the library of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair are now available at 
nominal prices. The first is a Bibliography of Lists of Visual Aids com- 
piled by E. W. Crawford and Zaidee Brown (ten cents each). The second 
is a list of articles in the English Journal and elsewhere on the teaching 
of individual English classics. It has been compiled by Anne B. Cridel- 
baugh and sells at twenty-five cents. Both are available at the Vertical 
File Service, H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York City. 





RECENT STUDENT ANTHOLOGIES 


The Fledgling, edited by Elizabeth Ann Hurt, is a book of prose and 
verse by students of the Highland Park High School, published by the 
Department of Instruction, Board of Education, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan; $1.25. 

The Venture (1937) is a collection of verse and prose by students of the 
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Springfield, Illinois, High School, Volume VIII, edited and published by 
the Scribblers Class of the school. 

Students’ Prints (1936-1937) comes from the Creative Writing Class 
of the high school in Burlingame, California. 

If Crickets Hear is a booklet of original verse by the Poetry Club of San 
Antonio, Texas. 

By Haunted Stream is a book of poems by pupils of the high school of 
Savannah, Georgia; forty cents postpaid—special to teachers, thirty 
cents. 

Beats of the Tom-Tom (1937) is a booklet of student stories, published 
by the Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri. 

Pied Pipings is the ninth volume of original verse published by stu- 
dents and alumni of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Two events of major interest which have occurred in the publishing 
world during the last six months are reported by Christopher Lazare in 
the January 22 issue of the Nation. The first of these is the passage of the 
Miller-Tydings bill, which authorizes what is the equivalent of a national 
price-fixing plan for the resale of manufactured goods—including books. 
Under the terms of this act small bookshops are protected from the com- 
petition of the price-cutter, but the consumer will probably be obliged 
to meet higher book prices. On the other hand, “‘Modern Age” now turns 
out minimum first editions of fifty thousand copies. These books, small 
and paper-bound, are on sale on newsstands and in drug and chain stores 
in addition to bookstores, and have reached seven thousand outlets so 
far. The sale of the twenty-five-cent book will be, on the one hand, a 
check on price raisings, but, on the other hand, a stimulus to book sales 
generally through the cultivation of the reading habit on the part of the 
public. 


There were 1,570 manuscripts submitted in Harper’s Magazine prize 
contest for the best contribution on “The American Way.” The winning 
article by David Cushman Coyle appears in the February issue. Declar- 
ing that big business has led in the abandonment of capitalism, Mr. Coyle 
insists that agriculture and labor must follow unless we can find a way 
to prevent private monopoly by legislation. He believes that either we 
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must accept the concentration of business as unavoidable and use the 
government to help farmers and workers to concentrate for their own 
protection or we must consider the nation-wide organization of farmers 
and of labor as temporary defenses against big business and as weapons in 
fighting the battle for the breaking-up of private monopoly and for the 
restoration of the free market. Mr. Coyle warns that if we cling to out- 
worn ways too long we may be swept by panic over the growing insecurity 
of business and industry into a dictatorship. Only by holding steadily 
to a reasonable vision of our goal and a well-grounded faith in our ability 
to reach that goal can we escape the danger of dictatorship and attain a 
workable relation between technology and freedom. Mr. Coyle concludes: 

Our forefathers, in time of danger, were ready to sacrifice property and per- 
sonal safety for the establishment of a free country for their posterity. They 
bound themselves to build for their grandchildren, and in sacrifice for the future 
they found freedom for themselves. When we too are willing to sacrifice our 
own money and risk our own momentary safety to conserve our resources and 
build up our country, to break down selfish private powers, to establish a 
strong government responsible to the sovereign people . . . . in binding ourselves 
to the interests of the future, we shall be free. .... Not by basely throwing 
away freedom can we flee into a safe hiding place under the wing of some dic- 
tator; but in the pursuit of liberty itself we shall find the only security that is 
secure. 


The January contribution of the Aflantic to the series of educational 
articles begun in the autumn is Professor Carl Joachim Friedrich’s article, 
“The Selection of Professors.”” The writer ventures a parallel between 
the new world and 1918, on the one hand, and Western Europe and the 
Fall of Constantinople in 1453, on the other. He pleads for even greater 
concentration of effort on the part of the administration of every college 
and university to gather into their faculties as many leaders of thought 
for the new generation as possible; ‘“‘the great teacher and the great schol- 
ar are one and the same.”’ In the choice of these important personalities, 
the standard of scholarly performance should not be the only one. Tact- 
fully he suggests that it may have been overstressed and points to the 
“steady decline of the German universities during the last fifty years.” 
There must be other objective methods since neither teaching ability, 
nor productive scholarship, nor public acclaim is in itself a reliable guide. 
Some changes that might lessen the chances of tragic mistakes, he thinks, 
would substitute for the present secretive conferences more frankly 
competitive methods in the choice of a faculty: widespread advertise- 
ment of an available position with careful consideration of applications; 
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invitations to the four or five candidates judged most promising from 
these statements to lecture to students and faculty of the given depart- 
ment or departments, or to conduct a discussion group. In all these pro- 
cedures he suggests that outside judges take part, and thus modify judg- 
ment possibly too technical on the part of the faculty, too superficial on 
that of the student body. The basis of judgment on present achievement 
should in a measure supplant potential performance. 


Like the child who saves the choicest goody for the last mouthful, 
Stuart Chase closes his series of three articles in Harper’s on “word 
trouble” with an application of his analysis to the vulnerable group of 
professional politicians or statesmen. The January issue also contains, 
from “The Easy Chair” (Mr. Bernard de Voto), a friendly but searching 
criticism of Mr. Chase’s own occasional lapses into meaningless verbal- 
isms, and his failure to allow for certain phenomena which condition 
both our use of language and our findings in regard to it. One of these is 
the state of mind of the inquirer—the predisposition, no matter how 
conscientious the effort at objectivity, to see one aspect of meaning rather 
than another. There is much that is irrational in human behavior which 
cannot be successfully separated from that which is rational. Moreover, 
much of this irrationality is socially important, is in fact essential to 
society, and must therefore not only be acknowledged, even while we 
strive to look at everything as rationally as possible, but be gratefully 
accepted as part of the law of life. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 

Do high-school athletes have higher or lower scholarship than non- 
athletes? Studies of this problem in the past have usually made use of 
teachers’ marks as an index of scholastic achievement. Mr. J. R. Shan- 
non, writing in the February, 1938, School Review, points out, however, 
that teachers’ marks are particularly unreliable in the case of athletes 
and that a more objective basis is needed. He secured the scores of 144 
“letter men’ and 211 nonathletes on psychological and English tests 
given to students entering Indiana State Teachers College. In this study 
the athletes proved to be slightly, although not significantly, behind the 
nonathletes in intelligence, but noticeably ahead of the nonathletes in 
achievement in English. 


Dr. Dora V. Smith responds, in the January, 1938, Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, to the widely discussed article by Frances 
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Clarke Sayers, ‘Lose Not the Nightingale,” which appeared in the Horn 
Book, July-August, 1937. To Mrs. Sayers’ first challenge—the much- 
needed warning that we consider the grave danger in the reading pro- 
gram of today of overemphasis upon the purely factual at the expense of 
the joyous, the intuitive, and the imaginative—Miss Smith expresses 
agreement. To the second, however—the overemphasis upon the scienti- 
fic approach to the problem of children’s reading ability—Miss Smith 
replies with a counterchallenge. Insisting that until the child is capable 
of getting the thought from the printed page or of entering into it emo- 
tionally through the spoken word all talk of inspiration and uplift in 
literature is but so much wasted breath, Miss Smith cites instances of 
futile efforts to teach the significance of a great poem to children for whom 
the vocabulary is too difficult. Words are the major symbols of meaning, 
and it will be necessary to have accurate knowledge of the relative vocabu- 
lary difficulties in children’s reading materials. 

It is true, as Mrs. Sayers indicates, that “we have been reading all these 
years, boy and man, without knowing what we have been doing’’—we “‘privi- 
leged ones’? to whom words and sentences have been no obstacle to meaning. 
So little have they distracted our attention from the ideas which captured us 
that we have not known they were there. Now that the psychologist has found 
out, for the sake of helping the weakest among us, what this thing is made of, 
we resent it—not recognizing in it the basis of meaning so fundamental to the 
power of books to shape men’s lives. 


Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ adviser of the New York Public Library, 
tells in the January 15 issue of the Library Journal of the many types 
of people who come to her for advice about books. In one afternoon, for 
example, three people came to her for lists of books on psychology—one 
a busy, distinguished man who wants to know what the last twenty years 
have contributed to the study of psychology; another, a mother whose 
young child needs guidance; the third, a successful salesman who wishes 
to increase his selling capacity. A probation officer wants to know about 
books on electricity for boys. Businessmen seek books about foreign 
trade, money, and taxes. Clubs or forum leaders ask for help in choosing 
pamphlets to recommend for a season’s study or discussion. Some in- 
quirers frankly state they are looking for books to reinforce their opinions 
in a dispute. Others honestly try to get the facts about controversial 
issues. Many others turn to books for relief from the pressure of everyday 
concerns. 

What can the schools do to guide reading in these diversified fields? 
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People are prone to look at the legislatures when considering changes 
in the content of public-school curriculums, but in an article entitled “Ju- 
dicial Decisions on Curriculum Content” in Curriculum Journal for De- 
cember, Carl Tanke points out the large influence exerted upon educa- 
tional policy by the courts by reason of the number of cases in which 
legislative action in regard to the subject matter of instruction is referred 
to them. He classifies the sixty-one cases listed in the American Digest 
which have come before the United States Supreme Court and the state 
courts of final jurisdiction under the following heads: (1) ‘Extension of 
the Curriculum (by ‘electives’)”; (2) ‘Exclusion of Subjects from the 
Curriculum, as German during the World War’’; (3) Compulsory Courses; 
and (4) ‘Methods of Teaching.” 

On the whole, he concludes, the findings have been in the interest 
of the public. They were favorable to the inclusion of elective studies, 
thus making for greater flexibility in the curriculum; they have been 
critical of exclusions, almost unanimously declaring the elimination of 
German from the schools unconstitutional; they have permitted very 
little parental interference with teaching methods, except when a question 
of morality was involved. Cases in which parents have objected to spe- 
cific studies for their children or have claimed the right to direct their 
children’s course of study, have had varying fortunes; perhaps the courts 
have inclined somewhat too much to the point of view of the parent. 


School Activities for October reprints under the caption “‘Internes in 
Citizenship” an address delivered by Edgar C. Johnston before the Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers. The task of the generation now 
taking over must be, said the speaker, to close the gap between technical 
efficiency of society and human happiness. To do so, maintaining a de- 
mocracy, three qualifications must be exhibited by citizens: power of in- 
telligent and thoughtful study, which involves tolerance of points of view 
other than one’s own; ability to work with others; and a sense of personal 
responsibility. In the training necessitated by such demands, pupil par- 
ticipation in the broadest sense may be called the swimming pool of 
democracy. 


Discussion of the problems of Negro education is still scanty. A frank 
and courageous article appears in School and Society of September 18 
under the title “Some Outstanding Defects in Institutions of Higher 
Learning for Negroes.”’ The writer is Dr. V. V. Oak, of the North Caro- 
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lina College at Durham, North Carolina. Among his most important 
statements are the following: There are r1og institutions purporting to 
give higher education—a number far in excess of the need; political “pull” 
in the appointment of administrators is prevalent in a high degree; a 
tendency to copy or to imitate curriculums of institutions for white stu- 
dents, instead of building curriculums based on study of Negro needs, has 
depleted the quality of the courses offered. There are well-trained Negro 
professors, but their lot is a difficult one; many have gone from institution 
to institution to find conditions in which genuine work can be done. 
Finally, social conditions in training schools are not favorable to the de- 
velopment of high-grade teachers. There is no recognized system for 
making professors and assistants, and the Southern Association of Col- 
leges has failed to insist on adequate salaries. 





THE BEST SELLERS' 
(January 17—February 14, 1938) 


FICTION 
1. The Prodigal Parents, by Sinclair Lewis. Jan. 21. D. D. . $2.50 
2. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. 10. L. B. 2.50 
3. This Proud Heart, by Pearl S. Buck. Feb. 10. R. & H. 2.50 
4. The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield. Oct. 20. Harp. 2.75 
5. Bow Down to Wood and Stone, by Josephine Lawrence. Feb. 4. 

L. B. “a ee ee ee ee ee ee 2.50 
6. Today Is Yours, by Emilie Loring. Feb. 7. L. B. . 2.00 
7. Trumpets Calling, by Dora Aydelotte. Jan. 28. App.-Cent. 2.00 
8. Enchanted Oasis, by Faith Baldwin. Feb. 3. F.& R. . 2.00 
9. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D. D. 2.75 

10. Hell on Ice, by Edward Ellsberg. Feb. 7. D.M. . . 2.75 


11. Death on the Nile, by Agatha Christie. Feb. 7. D. M. 2.00 
12. Winter in April, by Robert Nathan. Jan. 10. Knopf. 2.00 
13. The Dangerous Years, by Gilbert Frankau. Jan 3. Dut. 2.50 
14. Strange Week-End, by Mary Borden. Jan. 19. Harp. 2.50 
15. The Juice of the Pomegranate, by Ethel M. Dell. Feb. 11. 

i, ae ae ee ee ee ee ee a ee 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


GENERAL 


. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 


Nov. 5,'°36.8.@5. . .. . 


America’s Sixty Families, by Ferdinand Lundberg. Oct. 29. 


Vang. .. 


The Importance of Living, by Lin Yu-tang. Nov. 23. R. & H. 
. The Tyranny of Words, by Stuart Chase. Jan. 20. Hare. 


Red Star over China, by Edgar Snow. Jan. 6. Random 
Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Nov. 26. D. D. 


The Folklore of Capitalism, by Thurman W. Arnold. Oct. 26. 


Yale . 


. Last Flight, by Amelia Earhart. Nov. 26. Harc. 
. After 1903—What? by Robert Benchley. Jan. 5. Harp. 
Transgressor in the Tropics, by Negley Farson. Jan 13. Hare. 


Of Men and Music, by Deems Taylor. Nov. 16. S.&S. . 
The Arts, by Hendrik W. Van Loon. Sept. 30. S. & S. 


W oollcott’s Second Reader, by Alexander Woollcott. Nov. 15. 


Viking . . 


The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. Mar. 24, ’36. 


Macm. a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Assignment in Utopia, by Eugene Lyons. Oct. 7. Harc. 
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BOOKS 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITING*' 


This third edition of Modern English Writing adds one more to the 
steady stream of textbooks designed, no doubt, to offer some better way 
of aiding the Freshman to become more efficient in the use of his mother- 
tongue. The text seems, however, to belong distinctly to the conserva- 
tive school. The statement of objectives includes the usual doctrine on 
the ends to be realized in the making of a textbook for Freshman com- 
position. The matter presented is, on the whole, much along the usual 
lines. For example, there is a somewhat extensive presentation of formal 
grammar, including several pages on detailed diagraming. The matter 
is presented in good form, and easy means of reference make it quite 
possible for the teacher to select material to fit the needs of his class. 

The author suggests the rearrangement of the material as a possi- 
bility in teaching. His chief purpose, however, in preparing the book 
seems to have been to present enough material “to meet the regular re- 
quirements of a course in composition.” This does not seem to be a 
legitimate purpose in the making of a textbook in composition. Such use 
of a textbook too often results in the fact that the class “passes” in a 
course but does not improve in writing. The method does not result in 
that vital connection with the life of the student that is necessary for 
the essential motivation in composition. 

Much space is given to detailed explanations of the significance of 
various phases of composition. The value of this material is open to 
question. It probably would lack in direct appeal to the student and 
would be ineffective. The motivation of the student, without which no 
course in composition is effective, must come rather from a live teacher 
and an interested faculty. The presence of this material, however, would 
not interfere with the use of the book for reference. 

As an aid to composition rather than as a course of study the text has 
possibilities. It is well written, conveniently arranged, provided with 
means of convenient reference, and supplies any need for both “text and 
handbook.” It contains the matter that a class in composition will need. 


* Douglas Bement. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.25. 
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As the price is low there is no reason why the book should not be used 
merely as a source for information and for exercises in the formation of 
correct habits by any class in Freshman composition. 

W. H. Witcox 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
New Concorp, OHIO 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Hell on Ice. By Edward Ellsberg. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


February Book-of-the-Month. In July, 1879, ““The Jeanette”—a crude little vessel 
(outfitted by James Gordon Bennett who sent Stanley to Africa to find Livingston) 

carrying a crew of thirty-one, including two New York Herald correspondents, 
sailed from San Francisco for the then unknown regions of the North Pole. On the 
coast of Herald Island she was caught in the Arctic ice, and after two years was smashed 
by the floes. Of the fourteen maimed survivors who three months later landed in 
Siberia only two recovered. Commander Ellsberg has based his story upon the journal 
of Commander DeLong, upon documents left by members of the crew, and his own 
understanding of navigation. 
The Fate of the Grosvenor. By Jonathan Lee. Covici-Friede. $2.75. 

Mr. Lee, having little evidence upon which to base his true story of a lost vessel 
and crew, has sufficient imaginative skill to build up a gripping story. In June, 1782, 
a hundred men sailed from Trincomalee, Africa, and four months later six survivors 
entered Cape Town in an oxcart. 

Trumpets Calling. By Dora Aydelotte. Appleton. $2.00. 

Among the many recent stories of pioneers this tale of Martha Prawl ranks high as 
a simple, honest presentation. Martha, whose father always looked toward the horizon 
and whose “poor maw never had a home,” I.ad a husband who was a mover-on; but 
Martha, who could make a home in a covered wagon and relive old times over a camp- 
fire, had made up her mind that this dash into the Cherokee strip was to be the family’s 
last move; she wanted advantages for her children, and a real home. Martha’s life of 
honesty, frugality, and hard work—Dave lived by his wits—fell, like the book, into 
three chapters: “Plowing,” ‘‘Planting,” and “‘Harvesting.”’ 

3oundary against Night. By Edmund Gilligan. Farrar. $2.75. 

A selection of ‘“‘The Discoverers.” The structure of this first novel is intricate; the 
settings in and around Boston are many, and incidents and characters are numerous, 
while words and passions give an atmosphere of sound and fury. Chapter iis a dramatic 
description of the sinking of the ‘Perth Amboy” off Cape Cod by a German submarine. 
Young Benjamin Courtney, scion of a rich Boston family, drifts ashore wounded and 
blinded, to become the hero of a story which involves Coolidge, aristocrats, policemen, 


politicians, negroes, and prostitutes. 
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The Prodigal Parents. By Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


The creator of Babbitt writes again in the manner of Jt Can’t Happen Here. Fred- 
erick Cornplow (awkward name) is a successful automobile dealer; Hazel, his pretty 
and adored wife, is the cipher in the family and scarcely rings true. After Sarah returns 
from Vassar—now “Sara”—and son Howard leaves college, they continue a “‘gimme”’ 
attitude that irks the father. Although rather arrogant and superficial, the presentation 
of the parent-child relation, old as humanity, is clever. 


The Unvangquished. By William Faulkner. Random House. $2.50. 

Faulkner’s renown as a writer of horror sometimes has the unfortunate effect of 
detracting from his merit as a story-teller. This is true of his description of the Civil 
War and carpet-bagger terrors as suffered by one family caught by the aftermath of 
war—any war. 


Bow Down to Wood and Stone. By Josephine Lawrence. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


In Years Are So Long Miss Lawrence wrote of the dependent parents; in Jf J Have 
Four Apples we have the story of the small wage-earner who lives beyond his means; 
in The Sound of Running Feet we read of the employer who lives in fear of being over- 
taken by disaster as youth lives in fear of unemployment. Her fourth story, devastat- 
ing in its simplicity, is of three sisters each of whom makes a god of devotion to others 
—they think. To the discerning their deity looks very much like a god of self. 


This Proud Heart. By Pearl S. Buck. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 

The author of The Good Earth has turned from her very excellent books about people 
in China—real people as she presented them—and her fine biographies of her mother 
and father, to write an American novel. Susan Gaylord, a genius, wants to excel in 
everything—as wife, mother, friend, homemaker, artist. In herself she is satisfied; 
if tempted to grieve, she can forget to grieve in work. And yet to the reader Susan’s 
success does not look so complete as it does to her. 


The Well of Ararat. By Emmanuel Varandyan. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

This richly colored, beautifully told story of a Persian village romance was given 
the Avery Hopwood award at the University of Michigan. The tale is related by Sas- 
soon, a village youth sensitive to beauty and tragedy. The young men are accustomed 
to go to Russia to seek work. Sassoon’s Uncle Ardavaz returns and seeks a wife. Follow- 
ing the advice of his family, he chooses Mariana, whom he at once loves jealously and 
passionately. Complications ensue which involve the whole village. 


Celia. By E. H. Young. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The author of Miss Mole again displays her ability to create interesting characters. 
Celia Marston, her sister, and brother are to outward appearances happily married. 
Celia, who treasures the memory of another man, and the husband, who sees more 
than she thinks he does, salvage from life what they can. 


Louisa May Alcott. By Katharine Anthony. Knopf. $3.00. 

The author of those fascinating biographies of Catherine the Great, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Marie Antoinette, in her new subject with its background of nineteenth- 
century Concord, has discussed not only Miss Alcott but her relation to her father’s 
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contemporaries. Pedlar’s Progress and The Flowering of New England are frequently 
brought to mind. There are vivid pictures of the famous, irresponsible father; of the 
proud, thwarted mother; and of each of the gifted sisters. The world has been the hap- 
pier for Miss Alcott’s life, but we realize in reading this sympathetic story with its 
universal implications that fame and the satisfaction of having performed the family 
duty, which she assumed, were her only joys. 


The Hidden Lincoln: From the Letters and Papers of William H. Herndon. By 

Emanuel Hertz. Viking. $5.00. 

Herndon as Lincoln’s friend and partner in Springfield had every opportunity to 
understand him. He began at once after Lincoln’s death to collect material for an 
honest biography. ‘“‘Would you have Mr. Lincoln a sham—a reality or a symbol of 
unreality?”’ His life of Lincoln was published in 1889, but so expurgated and altered 
that it did not portray the whole Lincoln as Herndon had meant to do. Mr. Hertz, 
after years of work, has arranged and edited the material collected by Herndon in the 
manner in which the friend and partner of Lincoln had planned to do himself. 


Defoe. By James Sutherland. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Defoe is presented as a man of contradictions and a very complicated character. 
He was author of prose and poetry, journalist, political spy, merchant and manu- 
facturer, friend and adviser of king and statesman. He turned to writing only after 
his political and financial standing were precarious. Critics at that time thought he was 
of least importance as a writer. Scholars and gentlemen affected to despise Robinson 
Crusoe—and yet Defoe lives through it and Moll Flanders. 


King George VI. By Hector Bolitho. Lippincott. $2.50. 

The authoritative biography of the present king of England. Bolitho, recognized as 
an authority on the history of the royal family, has written, says the London Mail, 
“a model of what a royal biography should be—dignified, balanced—neither dull nor 
trivial.” Bolitho says, “He is a King because he satisfies the Twentieth-Century con- 
ception of monarchy.” While this book lacks the sensational appeal of Bolitho’s biog- 
raphy of the abdicated Edward VIII, there is wisdom in it. 


A Son of Scotland. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Putnam. $3.00. 

“Life is or should be a constant struggle to escape from the trammels of the common- 
ae In this book I attempt not merely to describe the influences which, for 
better or worse, have determined my character, but also to recapture a past that is 
beyond the power to return, and, through the eyes of an exile who has visited many 
countries, to compare the Scotland of that period with the Scotland of today.’’ Thus 
the author of British Agent declares his purpose in writing of his boyhood, of his theories 
about education, of the great men of Scotland, and of his matriarchal grandmother. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Vermont Feud. By Frederic F. Van de Water. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. 
Many readers of Kipling’s autobiography were conscious of the little he said of his 
Vermont experience. For the first time we have a complete, authentic account of the 
quarrel with his wife’s brother which drove Kipling away from the home which he had 


built in Vermont. 
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A Bibliography of the Works of Edna St. Vincent Millay. By Karl Yost. With 
an Essay of Appreciation by Iarold Lewis Cook. Including an Introduction 
and Foreword, and three poems by Miss Millay. Harper. $3.50. 

The happy reader gets critic, bibliographer, and artist between the same covers and 
in complete accord. Miss Millay says of Mr. Cook that he has an almost infallible 
understanding of her poetry, ‘‘knowing not only what I am saying but under what sort 
of temperamental and circumstantial exigency I am saying it.’”” Mr. Cook says of Miss 
Millay, with much else, that her finest work is unmatched by that of any woman poet 
in the history of any literature. The three poems included are juvenilia, written re- 
spectively at the age of 14, 15, and 17. 

Denmark, Kingdom of Heaven. By Agnes Rothery. Viking Press. $3.00. 
Beginning with Copenhagen, but moving out into other cities and into the fields and 

forest, containing an outline of Danish history, a copious bibliography, and chapters on 

the diverse arts and occupations, this book presents a picture of a land upon which 
other countries may well wish to dwell. The second chapter tells of social security that 
secures, and all the chapters tell of peace, contentment, and productivity. 


Twenty Short Plays on a Royalty Holiday, 1937-1940. Edited by Margaret 
Mayorga. French. $3.00. 
The most considerable fruit, to date, of the movement to reduce the burden of the 
royalty. All are one-act plays. 


Thank You, America. By Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheney. Forewords by 

Angela Morgan and William Ellery Leonard. Saltonhouse, Ltd. 

Published in one volume, the work of the two poets is entirely distinct. ‘“Two great 
poets,’’ says Miss Morgan in introducing Miss Trent’s poems. Mr. Leonard considers 
that ‘‘in organic fusion of matter and method,” Mr. Cheney “‘comes nearest to achiev- 
ing what the more generous and expert of the New Folk are striving for.” 


Collected Poems by Florence Converse. Dutton. $2.50. 

The wide range of the poet’s imagination is suggested by the captions of the two 
parts into which the contents are divided. Under ‘‘Old World” are ‘‘Merlin,” ‘““The 
Grail,’ and the ‘‘Voices” of Jeanne d’Arc. An amusing feature of the section called 
“‘Home,”’ is ‘Lines to a Pumping Station for a Religious House—Old Style and New.”’ 


An A BC of English Usage. By Treble and Vallent. Oxford University Press. 
$1.50. 

A book for everyone who cares. Dictionary format is used for presenting elementary 
facts of syntax, punctuation, pronunciation, idiom. Thus, under ‘‘A,”’ for instance, 
will be found: accusative case, agreement—subject and verb—adjective and noun, 
allegory, all right—zot all-right, allright, or alright. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
Thomas Gray, Scholar: The True Tragedy of an Eighteenth-Century Gentleman. 
By William Powell Jones. Harvard University Press. 


A double service is performed by this study of the much-loved but little-known 
poet. Neither the Gray of the “Elegy” nor the Cambridge recluse is more than one 
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facet of the real personality. The tragedy is that of a true poet extinguished by his 
learning and a great scholar spreading his interests until he became merely the virtuoso. 


The Crescent and the Rose: Islam and England during the Renaissance. By Sam- 
uel C. Chew. New York: Oxford University Press. $5.00. 

The time of this study is from the Fall of Constantinople in 1453 and the passing of 
the older English drama in 1642. Its subject is the give-and-take of influence between 
the Moslem and Christian cultures. With the Puritan closing-down of the theaters, 
the oriential influence, the appearance of Moslem figures on the London stage per- 
force vanished. 


Robert Burton’s Knowledge of English Poetry: An Abridgment. By Hans Jordan 
Gottlieb. Published under the auspices of the Graduate School of New York 
University. 

A synopsis of a doctoral thesis of which the double objective was to identify in the 
Anatomy of Melancholy previously unidentified English verse quotations and allusions 
to English poetry, and to determine the extent of Burton’s knowledge of English poetry, 
his preferences and evaluations. 

Approaches to American Social History. Edited by William E. Lingelbach. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $1.25. 

This volume, belonging to the ““Appleton-Century Historical Essays,” presents a 
stimulating symposium of views on the problems of writing social history. 


Shakes peare’s Seventeenth-Century Editors: 1632-1685. By Matthew W. Black 
and Matthias A. Shaaber. New York: Modern Language Association of 
America; London: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

A modest Preface points out the aims of this recondite investigation. Moving 
through the jungle of contradictory opinions regarding the Folios of the Shakespearian 
plays, the writers “began to wonder whether a more exact statement of what happened 
to the text of Shakespeare in the seventeenth century was not desirable.” 


Medieval English Domestic Life and Amusements in the Works of Chaucer: A 
Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Catholic University of America. By Sister Mary Ernestine Whitmore. 
A study of medieval social life as it appears in Chaucer through the medium of 

reference to houses, furnishings, gardens, meals, table manners, dress and adornment 

for both sexes, sports, and pastimes. 


The Man Who Was Shakespeare. By Eva Turner Clark. Smith. $3.50. 

This is an argument for crediting Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, with 
with the work of Shakespeare. The author is a writer of experience and the American 
vice-president of the Shakespeare Fellowship of England. 


Ballad Opera. By Edmond McAdoo Gagey. Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

Study of a form which flourished only during the short period from 1728 to 1750 
opens an interesting vista upon more or less degenerate productions, among which 
Gay’s Beggars’ Opera is easily the best. An outstanding chapter is devoted to “Topical 
Operas,” which approach the pamphlet in their free-lance contribution to the political 
and social world of the time. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Integration: Its Meaning and Application. By L. Thomas Hopkins ct al. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.00. 

Professor Hopkins has examined the philosophic, biological, and psychological 
backgrounds to establish a sound basis for the concept of integration in education. 
Such efforts at unification as ““The Correlated Curriculum,” ‘“The Broad-Fields Cur- 
riculum,” “The Core Curriculum,” and “The Experience Curriculum” have been de- 
scribed and illustrated. The conflict between the subject-matter-to-be-learned approach 
and the adaptation or growth approach is effectively stated. 


Academic Procession. By James Reid Parker. Harcourt. $2.00. 

A fictitious, yet highly realistic narrative, this assemblage of pictures of college- 
faculty life and types of personality reveals with humor and kindliness a facet of the 
American scene little known to the general public. Many of the chapters are reprints 
of papers which appeared originally in the New Yorker. 


Wooster of the Middle West. By Lucy Lilian Notestein. Published for the Col- 
lege of Wooster by Yale University Press. $2.50. 
The story of Wooster is told by the daughter of a much-beloved early professor, 
and lays bare—from the inside—the struggles and tragedies no less than the triumphs 
of the enterprise before it obtained its present endowment. 


Costuming the Amateur Show: A Handbook for Amateur Producers. By Dorothy 
Lynne Saunders. French. $2.50. 
A practical little treatise with judicious remarks on what ought not to be attempted 
as well as what may be. There are a number of diagrams helpful to the amateur designer, 
cutter, and fitter, for all ages, and for various character types. The chapters on how 


’ 


to buy for costuming, on the gentle art of “converting” costumes, and on a variety of 


makeshifts and substitutes are definitely helpful. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


How To Organize and Conduct a Meeting. By W. H. F. Henry and Levi Seeley. 
Noble & Noble. $1.50. 
A pocket-size manual of parliamentary law presenting simply and briefly the prin- 
ciples governing the most common parliamentary situations. The summaries and re- 
views make the volume suitable for use in class. 


Lorna Doone. By Richard Blackmore. Adapted by Rachel Jordan, A. O. Berg- 
lund, and Carleton Washburne. Scott, Foresman. 
Attractive format, large readable type, and skilful adaptation of material now make 
this thrilling story available to high-school children who have had difficulty in reading. 


"American Literature. By Russell Blankenship, Rollo L. Lyman, and Howard 
B. Hill. Scribner’s. 


This bulky but attractively illustrated one-volume library of American literature 
presents poetry and prose as a way of understanding and appreciating American life. 
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It tells about the origin and growth of our nation in the language of its most eloquent 
and discriminating interpreters of the present and the past. Humor and imagination, 
love of nature and the love of work, thoughts about life and work and death are not 
neglected. But essentially this is the story of the early struggles of the people, the 
conquest of the West, the building of the cities, and the robust, if somewhat sentimental, 
expression of the American dream. This book begins to meet the needs of our educa- 
tional renaissance. 

English Literature. By Ruth Mary Weeks, Rollo L. Lyman, and H. C. Hill. 

Scribner’s. 

A standard collection of English poetry and prose arranged in chronological order, 
with a readable introductory summary for each of the major periods. The quantity 
of materials under each of the major headings is generous and the chapter titles are 
intriguing. 

Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac: A New Version in English Verse. By Bryan 

Hooker. School ed. Holt. $0.84. 

An Introduction by Elizabeth Hooker gives first an interesting account of the thrill- 
ing experiences of Rostand’s career, and, second, a valuable sketch of the historical 
background—essential to appreciation of the play—against which is projected the 
character of Cyrano. 











What Is Different in 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


Seventh, Eighth, Ninth Years 
“Selling” the Pupil the Importance of Good English 


The use of vital centers of interest—radio, motion pictures, magazines, clubs, 
community activities, etc.—to make English ‘come alive’ and to bring home the 
daily-life value of its effective use..... Such units as Getting Along with 
Others, The Art of Behavior, Enjoying Games and Parties, Learning about Re- 
sponsible Citizenship, illustrate the part English is made to play in personality 
development and in adjustment to social, civic, and business relationships. 


Unremitting Emphasis on the Essentials 


See Graded Steps in Habits and Skills..... Note the planned and recurrent 
practice on the sentence sense, orderly thought development, paragraphing— 
always in realistic situations, not segregated from everyday life..... Skills are 
always repeated, never dropped after presentation as in the compartment meth- 
Gass. Note the attention to vocabulary development. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


announces the second session of a 


Summer School in Speech 
for 
Men and Women 


JULY 5—AUGUST 12, 1938 


CHORAL SPEAKING PUBLIC SPEAKING 


VOICE AND DICTION DEBATE 
ORAL INTERPRETATION PHONETICS 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY SPEECH CLINIC 


Teachers of English will find in these courses 
an opportunity to study the best modern 
methods of speech teaching, as well as to im- 
prove their own skill in reading and speaking. 
Persons of any age having speech handicaps 
may receive diagnosis and treatment in the 
speech clinic. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Alice W. Mills 
Director of the Summer School of Speech 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 




















Teachers’ Travel 
Opportunity 


ENGLAND 


65 Day Tour—$448 








Field Study Travel Course 
ENGLISH LIT., HISTORY, DRAMA 


@ PLANNED by and for teachers—Tour offered by Potsdam 
(N.Y.) State Normal School. Prof. Frank M. Pelton, director. 


@ UNIVERSITY CREDITS—Acceptable at Teachers 
College, Columbia U., and N.Y.U. 


@ CABIN CLASS PASSAGE and private motor coach 
through England and Scotland. 


@ PHENOMENAL SAVING—at the incomparably low 
rate of $448 for 65 days. 


SAVE on travel costs—GAIN in travel value and 
university credits. Sail June 25th. Write at once 
for Booklet E-1. 


e EDUTRAVEL e 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE . . NEW YORK 








Ready Soon 


STRATTON’S 


TO READ 
AND TO ACT 


A 9th grade reading book in English litera- 
ture for retarded groups and slow readers, 
providing dramatized selections from well- 
known authors adapted to the needs of 
pupils who have reading difficulties. The 
scenes to be read and acted offer generous 
opportunity to the pupil for self-expres- 
sion, activity, and self-development. Meets 
the need for a literature book that is 
geared to the ability level and everyday 
interests of groups who are deficient in 
reading skill but have potential capacity 
for improvement. 


REPPERT’S 
MODERN 
SHORT STORIES 


A collection of 31 short stories with the 
modern touch, drawn from the work of 
outstanding American, British, and Con- 
tinental authors, and designed for high 
school literature courses. Most of the bet- 
ter-known and accepted contemporary 
writers are represented, including Dreiser, 
Anderson, Wells, Dunsany, Chekhov and 
Lagerlof. There is a bibliography of stories 
for different tastes and interests, an es- 
say on the modern short story, and study 
helps which offer suggestions for class 
activities. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 
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